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ABSTRACT 


This study aims to give an introduction to the subject 
of Canadian strategic interests in Latin America in the light of 
the major events in recent months which have increased this 
country’s connections with Latin America. While the emphasis in 
the paper iS on strategic issues, the nature of Canada’s 
interests in the region make the definition of the term 
"strategic'' a wide one involving stability in the region and 
other strictly political issues, trade and investment, and 
immigration as well as the more traditional security concerns 
such as nuclear proliferation, the Panama Canal, regional 
security arrangements, peacekeeping, arms industries and 
resources. Given its increasing importance in security 
discussions in the recent past, a chapter will also discuss 


trends related to the drug trade and national security. 
RESUME 


Cette étude a pour objectif l’analyse des intéréts 
stratégiques canadiens en Amérique latine dans le contexte 
récent de l’augmentation des liens entre le Canada et cette 
région. L’emphase étant sur des intéréts stratégiques, cette 
étude portera également sur les considérations suivantes: la 
Stabilaté Gans la région ainsi que d’autres €léments politiques, 
les 6changes commerciaux, les investissements, l’immigration, et 
des sujets plus conventionnels de la sécurité nationale comme la 
prolifération nucléaire, le canal de Panama, les accords de 
sécurité régionaux, le maintien de la paix et enfin, les 
industries d’armements et les ressources stratégiques. Un 
chapitre abordera également les tendances reliées aux problémes 
du traffic de la drogue et 1’influence que ce marché peut avoir 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The entry of Canada as a full member of the Organization of American 
States, its deployment of troops to Central America as a major contributor 
to the United Nations observer force in that region, our increasingly close 
ties with the United States through a free trade arrangement, and public 
statements on many Latin American issues by the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, and other key political figures in the 
country; all signal a level of Canadian interest in Western hemisphere 
affairs never before known. 


With the seeming end of the cold war, German unity, true national 
independence for Eastern Europe, and other positive trends; attention 
focuses naturally on other, often newer problems some of which may be seen 
as threats and others as opportunities, some even as both. Several of these 
major concerns bring Canada and Latin America closer together than ever 
before. The main ones revolve around the international debt, immigration, 
drugs, trading partnership opportunities, and peacekeeping. Related ones 
involve concerns over issues as diverse as human rights and nuclear 
proliferation. Finally, instability in general remains a concern for us. 


As Canada moves seemingly inexorably to become a more ’American’ 
nation, the Latin American dimension of such a status looms larger than in 
the past. Nowhere is this clearer than in the abandonment of many decades of 
distancing oneself from the Pan-American system, and our full integration 
into that system with the exception of specific security guarantees written 
into the Charter of the OAS and which have tended not to be applied in recent 
years in any case. 

Where Canadian interests are concerned in this area of the world 
this study suggests the following: 


a) Latin America is generally speaking a long-suffering part of 
the world which looks desperately for assistance in many 
areas. Canada must be careful not to raise hopes as to what 
this country can do to help in a time of restraint and 
relatively little public interest in Latin America. While no 
doubt one should do as much as possible; with aid, defence 
and External Affairs budgets all severely feeling the pinch, 
one must be leary of raising unfulfillable expectations on the 
part of those Latin American states which feel this country 
can make a real difference in terms of assistance to them now 
that we are seen as full ’partners’. 


5) That rhetoric aside, there are quite limited links to date 
between this country and the Latin American region, that our 
historical experiences are very different, that our view of 
the world varies widely, and that our connections have not 
been helped by common language or a perception of sharing much 
in the way of cultural affinity, despite the Latin links 
between French and Spanish. Nor do Canadians feel that common 
geographical connections in the sense of all of us sharing the 
Americas have been, or are, very significant. This is not to 
say this situation could not change, just that these changes 
are not very visible yet. 


e)) Human rights have attracted increasing interest on the part 
of Canadian NGOs and, to some extent, the public. There is a 
réle for Canada in OAS and other agencies where human rights 
are concerned but one should be sanguine about the limitations 
under which we are placed as a small and relatively unknown 
country where Latin Americans are concerned. On the other 
hand, without democratization and human rights performance 
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d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


improvements, the prospects for peace in the region are highly 
limited and this factor must continue to influence Canadian 
choices. Latin American reformists must be able to feel that 
there is some hope for reform brought about by peaceful, 
democratic means. Continued frustration of these hopes can 
only bring about yet another spiral of protest, repression, 
terrorism, greater repression, and finally insurrection or 
Civil war. While the trend towards the return to democracy is 
to be applauded, these new regimes must be supported and 
forces seeking reform in a peaceful fashion backed. 


Immigration has brought thousands of Latin Americans to Canada 
in recent years truly expanding massively our contacts with 
those countries. Latin Americans watch carefully trends in 
receiving countries and a realistic policy is needed which, 
while showing Canadian generosity, ensures that popular 
backing for relatively open policies continues. 


The Latin American economies are, as a rule, in desperate 
shape. The terms of trade are, with few exceptions, 
increasingly unfavourable and the region is living a sustained 
crisis of immense proportions and consequences. Investment is 
falling from the major countries of the developed North and 
access to northern markets is more and more difficult. 
International debt figures are sprinkled through the press of 
all the developed countries but the figures, astounding as 
they are, convey little of the misery they represent for the 
peoples of countries trying to bring this situation under at 
least some control. Latin Americans look to Ottawa to show 
traditional comprehension of these problems and to develop its 
own policies in consequence as well as to use its considerable 
influence in international lending agencies in order to have 
them adopt more flexible guidelines as well. 


Related to ’d’ above, instability will hurt Canadian interests 
in trade, investment and security terms. Many countries of 
the region are living close to the edge with still active 
insurgencies in El Salvador and Guatemala, a major conflict 
in Peru, Haiti and Nicaragua far from settled, and political 
developments of great moment in almost all countries. No 
economic upswing, combined with harsh economic pills related 
to debt control, may well produce an unmanageable political 
scene where fragile democracies which have not had the time 
to effectively establish themselves face impossible challenges 
from right and left. 


Much of the general pattern of Latin American international 
relations has changed in recent years. While there are still 
many causes of dispute of the traditional kind, the countries 
of the region (and their armed forces) are currently reacting 
favourably to moves toward co-operation rather’ than 
confrontation as a rule of behaviour. The key element of this 
has of course been the truly extraordinary rapprochement 
between the Argentine and Brazilian states, this after over 
a century and a half of outward rivalry. The Central American 
situation, with the disappearance of the Sandinistas as the 
governing party in Nicaragua, has become less fraught with 
possibilities for international conflict even though many 
obstacles remain before one will have the right to be really 
optimistic about that sub-regions’s future. Latin American 
governments have discovered that they have many problems in 
common and that they must co-operate if they are to have any 
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chance of overcoming them. A desire to help with the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, given Canada’s reputation and 
experience, could be well received. 


The role of the military in Latin American societies is of 
course a major one. Democracies come and go but the 
military’s omnipresent status never seems to be changed in its 
essentials. It remains the arbiter of much of the politics of 
the region even when it is out of government and the 1990s are 
unlikely to change that altogether although it is true that 
some favourable signs in this regard can be seen. Democratic 
governments will be seeking an international order in which 
the environment is propitious for economic progress and peace. 
Only this could, over the long run, reduce effectively the 
influence of the armed forces.in many of the countries of the 
region. Here again the links between economic objectives 
requiring assistance from abroad and political progress at 
home are great. Canada will be expected to understand these 
linkages and support the process of democratization with 
concrete help. 


The Brazilian-Argentine rapprochement, already mentioned, will 
allow for a cooling down of the potential drive for nuclear 
weapons on the part of both those countries. While it is too 
early to exclude the possibility that other factors may still 
produce some potential for proliferation it is nonetheless 
very clear that threat perceptions on the part of the two 
rivals are infinitely changed and that guarded optimism is not 
out of place in this regard. The new-found friendship also 
offers some real potential for economic advance for Argentina 
and a continuation of some of the more positive sides of the 
Brazilian success story. This new pole also provides a 
framework for wider cooperation in South America as a whole. 


The Panama Canal is of importance to Canada as well as to the 
rest of the trading community. However, Canadians do not tend 
to see it in the same light as Americans, that is as something 
essential for national security. The Panamanian government 
installed after the United States intervention of December 
1989 is currently still quite popular. However, it is too 
soon to speculate on long-term stability in that country. The 
weakening of the Panamanian armed forces may threaten the 
eventual withdrawal of U.S. forces from the country at the 
end of the century. This could have severe effects on U.S.- 
Latin American relations and Canada may be ill-placed to avoid 
embarrassment on this issue. 


New regional security arrangements are increasingly discussed 
in Latin America as a result of what is seen as the dismal 
failure of the Organisation of American States to settle 
disputes, or even function as an alliance, in the difficult 
years of the 1980s. The place of the United States, if any, 
in such an arrangement is the subject of hot debate. Canada 
has so far shown no interest in the security aspects of the 
OAS but has been forward in suggesting reforms of the 
mechanisms for the peaceful settlement of disputes. In 
addition, we have let it be known that our peacekeeping advice 
and assistance is available if it can be helpful. In general, 
direct security cooperation between Latin America and Canada 
still faces the difficulties of distrust and lack of knowledge 
from which it has always suffered. This may change over time 
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and certainly the Canadian Forces will want to know their 
Latin American counterparts better. 


While the figures show some importance in relative terms, the 
fact is that Canadian trade with Latin America is neither 
particularly great nor expanding at a satisfactory rate. Nor 
is investment steady or very positive although .the whole 
portfolio situation is quite impressive. Nonetheless, 
Canadian trading arrangements with the United States involve 
this country in a direct way in United States attempts to re- 
arrange trading relations with the Caribbean, Mexico, Central 
America and even South America. U.S. economic relations with 
Latin America will in the future have much more impact on 
Canada than in the past if the current negotiations between 
Washington and Mexico City are anything to go by. It will be 
important to be abreast of these events and to work out 
appropriate national strategies to enable us to profit from 
changing relationships in this extremely fast-moving 
environment. 


Aid remains a thorny issue. As increases in the amounts of 
money available became less certain Canada’s chances of 
reaching historically set figures have all but disappeared. 
The increases in aid to Latin America, and perhaps especially 
to Central America and Peru, have raised those countries’ 
profiles in our aid context but have lowered others. The 
problem is a stark one and is important for many areas of 
interest for Canada in Latin America. Does the increase in 
Canadian assistance in Latin America have to come at the 
expense of that for other areas of the world. In an era of 
diminishing or slowly growing budgets, it is difficult to 
reach any other conclusion than yes, such increases have to 
come from somewhere. The question is then, will the costs be 
borne by the Commonwealth, Francophonie, or whom? And are our 
relations with Latin America really more important than these 
others? 


Drugs are increasingly on the agenda of the international 
system and nowhere is this more obvious than in Latin America. 
Our giant neighbour considers this problem its most important 
security issue and this alone makes it of significance for 
us. While our profile on these matters has been a low one, 
both in Latin America and elsewhere, this may not always be 
possible to maintain in the future. The militarization of the 
‘drug war’ is not the answer to this highly difficult problem 
which is a growing one. Joint strategies may do something to 
slow or even counter some difficulties but the reality is that 
the demand-push for these products is such that there is 
enormous interest, particularly in impoverished countries such 
as the Andean states, in providing them. There is already a 
military dimension to the Canadian effort against drugs but 
this may increase. It is essential that this problem be 
thought out so that Canada can avoid difficulties if cool 
heads do not prevail on issues such as military interventions, 
massive military aid, border controls, stationing of troops, 
aircraft and ships, and the like. 


More generally then, Canada is now infinitely more involved in Latin 


human iights, 


America than ever before. With our tradition of multilateralism, our 
interest in stability but not at any price, our keenness on democracy and 
and our wish that United States-Canadian relations remain on 
an even keel; it is not surprising that many questions are raised as to how 
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we can best achieve all these objectives where Latin America is concerned. 
It is the view of this author that we can no longer afford to wait and see 
or even muddle through, fundamental as that tradition is to our foreign and 
defence policy. The questions that arise in Latin America are pressing and 
may often pit us against the United States, a traditional and powerful 
partner, on issues which that country considers vital and we consider 
somewhat peripheral. These issues must be thought out if Panama-style 
Situations are to be avoided in the future without either a loss in our 
favoured position with Washington or a constant disappointing of our new 
Latin American collaborators. 


Lastly, major realignments are occurring in Latin America beyond 
those which may happen as a result of economic changes and the Brazilian- 
Argentine rapprochement. The Group of Eight, which surfaced as a result of 
the Contadora initiatives of the early and mid-1980s, has become increasingly 
institutionalised and shows signs of becoming a real hub around which 
concrete Latin American joint initiatives are taken on many issues- debt, 
trade, defence and security, specific North-South issues between Latin 
America and the United States, democratization, and many others. Canada 
should not ignore these changes in the general structure of Latin America’s 
intra-regional relations nor their impact on the area’s international 
affairs. If Canada is to play a significant role in the Americas, and if it 
is to protect its interests more widely, this period of great change and 
challenge must be seized upon with imagination but with our eyes wide open 
LO Our limitations. 


INTRODUCTION 


The problems of Latin America can seem to the observer 
to defy description. All the difficulties of the modern Third 
World seem to be there in stark terms with the added depressant 
that after almost two centuries of independent political 
existence many of these problems are actually worse than they 
were under Spanish colonial rule. Political instability, at the 
national, regime, leadership, and other levels, is Spaetic to 
the area. Democracy, despite impressive recent gains, is far 
from secure in most countries. The huge international debt 
threatens economic, social and even political progress. War at 
national and international levels has left huge scars and 
hundreds of thousands of dead in the last decade, and still 
continues in several parts of the region. Human rights are 
frequently abused or simply unknown. The military’s role in 
much of the area is excessive. Bilateral... relations; are 
frequently fraught withemastrust wend expenditures on);armaments 
have grown considerably over the last two decades. Emigration 
increases at an alarming rate for receiving countries and as a 
reaction to instability, war, repression and poverty. 
Territorial boundaries between states often remain as 
prospective causes of conflict and current reasons for discord. 
The threat of popular revolution keeps the right off-balance 
while the unwillingness of the well-off to compromise with the 
poor .keeps the, latter in poverty sand dissatisfied. The United 
States plays a great role in the area and, despite recent trends 
im some, countpies, is. still tfar-trom LoosingscLts «hegemonic 


DOSi tion. 


Thus .Latin .-America .offers: a. picture,.,of. less. than 
promising attraction even though it must be said that there are 


favourable , signs as -well,. particularly in .the » democratic 
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experiments recently abroad in the continent. Enter Canada. 
What ts the impact of this situation on Canada’ Does it veaily 
matter to this’ country if Latin America continues (oO Live ween 
these problems or even if they are exacerbated? To what extent 
are’ we’ more tiled into “the region’s problems now “Chat wevare 


members of the Organization of American States? 


The purpose “of “this “paper "will be “tor "address =thece 
problems within the context of specific Canadian concerns, and 
partcacularty sfrom the standpoint Of Canadian Security Siteresrs 
and the implications for them of recent tendencies in the Latin 
American region. The world is changing at bewildering speed and 
hatin’ America=-is" not escaping this trend.” What are -the Cartan 
American aspects of this revolution in international affairs and 
what is the impact of them on Canada and Canadian security? It 
is to this question that this paper will address itself while 
recognising that the issues discussed are in rapid evolution and 


aremrrecquently- complicated ond, ditt Cul LO Grasp. 


The approach “used**will"be to first” Give a. historical 
background of the most cursory type for the region as a whole, 
followang this with’ "a ~recapitulation of “the “major Grends 
historically in Canada’s links with Latin America. The emphasis 
in both these ‘sections will be ‘on security and international 
relations aspects of the area’s past. Subsequent chapters will 
discuss the general context or Matin America im the early 1990s 
under =the headings of Democracy and Human Rights, Immigration, 
the Economy, and General Instability. With these over-all 
discussions completed, one will be able to move on to those 
issues most directly of interest to Canada and to this country’s 
security concerns. Here sthe eanalysis will "be" divided ante 


chapters dealing with the international context, the military 
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Situation, nuclear proliferation and the arms industries, drugs, 
the Panama Canal, Brazilian-Argentine relations, Central America 
and the Organization of American States. A final chapter will 
attempt to conclude on these very varied situations and their 


current and potential impact on Canada. 
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CHAPTER I: A BRIEF HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Latin America is a term used to describe a region of 
great size and enormous diversity and like most such expressions 
suffers from inexactness. It is normally taken to include all 
those countries of the Americas which speak a Latin language 
although French Canada is excluded on the basis of its distance 
from the rest and the inapplicability of most Latin American 
issues to that part of North America which is French speaking. 
Thus Latin America includes Mexico, Central America except 
Belize, South America except the Guianas, and the island states 


of Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 


Geographically and even linguistically, this makes little 
sense. Puerto Rico’s dependent relationship with the United 
States excludes it for some but not for all from being a Latin 
American country. Others suggest that the French West Indies 
should be included but they rarely are. For the purposes of 
this paper then, the traditional use of the term as the 
independent states of Latin speech south of the United States in 
the Americas will be that employed here. Thus one is discussing 
the French-speaking republic of Haiti, the Portuguese-speaking 
regional giant Brazil, and the 18 Spanish-speaking republics 
Strerchang, trom ’Cubat and | Mexico“ inthe? north stolChilke” and 


Argentina in the south. 


The size and diversity of the region was evident to 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers early in the 16th century even 
though its identity was unclear until somewhat Tater. Terrain 
features ranged from grasslands to dense jungles and from low 


Swamps to massive mountain ranges. Indigenous populations 


encountered varied from primitive Amazon tribes living in Stone 
Age conditions to the great and sophisticated empires of the 
Aztecs in Mexico, the Mayas in Central America and the Incas in 
the Central Andes. Some regions were over-populated while others 


were nearly deserted. 


The conquest of the major empires was astonishingly rapid 
despite ‘thesictinyolsize tof itheaSpanish dorcess deployed? The 
subject peoples were ill-disposed to fight for their overlords 
and confusion, discord, local ambitions and rivalries made for 
ease of victory for a Spanish army better equipped and armed 
than its local enemies.’ Despite these promising events, the 
colonial powers still had to effectively pacify the hinterland 
and this took many campaigns and decades, even centuries, in 
places. Indeed, it is not too much to say that in some parts of 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires in the Americas, such 
pacification had not really been completed when the wars for 
independence broke out three centuries after the initial 


conquests. 


The region, and indeed the non-European world as a whole, 
was nonetheless officially divided up in 1495 between Portugal 
and Spain through the Papal intervention ending with the Treaty 
of Tordesiblas*.» -Disregarding: English,» Fremch ‘and aterm mitch 
protests the two Iberian powers concentrated on the south of the 
Americas where mineral wealth was rumoured to be greatest. The 


northern powers were later to capitalize on this concentration 


ite Ross Hassig, in his Aztec Warfare, discusses the Mexican context of 
this process, especially pp. 236-250, while Edmundo Guillen Guillen 
aces the same for Peru, if not in such a scholarly fashion, in his 
Visi 4n peruana de lavconquista, p. 56 and pp. 89-91. 
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-and move into the northern parts of the Western Hemisphere from 
whence the Spanish were eventually to be pushed and where the 
Portuguese were never to find a place. Roughly speaking, and in 
theory, Tordesillas gave Lisbon eastern Brazil while the Spanish 
got the rest of the Americas. In fact, Portuguese and later 
Brazilian initiatives led to a state of affairs where nearly 
half of the South American continent became part of the 


Brazilian colony and then state. 


Iberian settlement and the organization of the colonial 
possessions reflected the great distances, harsh terrain 
conditions and varied conditions of this vast region. Emphasis 
was at first placed on the search for gold and silver but as 
time went on the land-grab, or rather ’riches grab’, became a 
more organized establishment of imperial authority and a setting 
up of a social, economic and political structure meeting the 


demands of the metropolitan powers. 


Vast tracts of land were given to the first generations 
of conquerors and a system of peonage was instituted in one form 
Olvanothner in most o©. the continent. Native, populations were in 
general badly treated, their treatment ranging from 
extermination in Cuba to marginalization and exploitation in 
much of the Andes.* Vast latifundio holdings of land were given 
out by the Crown in inhospitable regions where there was little 
population. Black slaves were imported into many areas, 
especially ins slipport of the sugar andustry. Spanish and 


Portuguese settlement was inconsistent and often reflected the 


a See Jacques Chonchol, "Land Tenure and Development in Tati. 
America," in Claudio Veliz, Obstacles to Change in Latin Averica, 
pp. 75-90. 


a; 


desire for a get rich quick lifestyle. Inter-marriage among the 
white settlers, Indian populations, and black slaves was common 
producing the extraordinary variety of racial types seen today 


TT-LUSOr Much «of tha tineAmericad 


These early stages of the conquest were to mark the 
region to this day. Elites of extraordinary power, landholdings 
and wealth were spawned in most of the colonies set up, and they 
became the oligarchies so influential in Latin American history 
rvgnty into wine dare: 2ZOGho centuny. The ivast® (bulk sof tie 
population almost everywhere lived in poverty and through 
subsistence farming, usually without their own land and often, 
where such land was held in common by the community, in 
Situations where its defence against the greedy and powerful was 
a constant problem.* The distance from Madrid and Lisbon made 
local elites remarkably independent of outside control and 
attempts from the metropolis to improve the lot of the masses 
were more often than not watered down or stopped altogether by 


On-Ehe=spot obstructaonism,. dalliance or both: 


The imperial possessions of the Iberian powers in the 
Americas were not for long dynamic. Despite attempts at reform, 
the area stagnated in comparison to the progress made in the 
northern colonies of Great Britain and France. Metropolitan 
dominance’ “or the empire and jmercantiliste’ideas fof #amperial 
trading arrangements made for highly restrictive ~exchange 


regulations with the result that trade languished but contraband 


ue TDid, po. St-63. 
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'flourished.* Spanish and Portuguese relative decline at home 


furthered the process of degeneration of the region. 


Things came to a head with the French Revolution and the 
rise of Napoleon. Portuguese assistance to the British, and the 
Spanish refusal to allow French troops to cross the country on 
their way to chastise Lisbon, led to the abduction of Spain’s 
king tiererdinandarVitky ene be08t- andj his) enforced: captivity. 
Eventually he was deposed by Napoleon who set his own brother 
Joseph on the throne, as one of the many members of the 
extended Bonaparte family ruling as satraps in so much of 


Europe. 


The repercussions of these extraordinary events on the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires were not long in coming. In the 
wake of the French invasion the Portuguese royal family fled 
Brsbon? andsractuallyestravelled }toi:Brazil to set’ up; the court 
there thus effectively transferring the metropolis of the empire 
to the New World. In the Spanish colonies, risings initially in 
support of Spain and protesting against the French usurpation, 
spread from Buenos Aires to most of the other capitals. Local 
elites seized power in the name of King Ferdinand and prepared 
to resist any attempt to transfer effective French power to the 
Spanish possessions of Latin America. In the chaos of the next 
dozen years, with Spain occupied by the French, then liberated 
by the British (with Portuguese and Spanish assistance), then 
fallingtintotthe (throes of sa\complicated gseriesaofs civil wars 
and political manoeuvrings, Spanish America’s elites.were given 


a golden opportunity to become the undisputed power in their 


4. R.A Humphreys and John Lynch, The Origins of the Latin American 
Revolutions 1808-1826, pp. 15-21. 
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nascent countries.®° The succession of reactionary and liberal 
governments in and out of power in Madrid, especially the 
arrival of the much-feared liberal constitution which threatened 
bhevicoloniall elite wre real ireformpiimade* form steong? pressures 
to declare independence. One by one the colonies opted for this 
course although many did so with extreme reluctance and the 
loyalist cause remained very strong throughout the struggles to 


Come= 


The wars for independence were long, bloody, brutal, 
chaotic, and divisive in the extreme. Sim6én Bolivar in northern 
South America and José de San Martin in the southern cone fought 
long campaigns against armies sent from Spain and their 
loyalist — counterparts. Mexico moved hesitatingly towards 
independence and Central America did the same. Only in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico did, revolution not: catch hold) a resule novdoubrae: 
the availability of Spanish naval power and the fear on the part 


of the local elites of slave risings.° 


Before the revolutions the colonial system had sat upon 
tne “pillars Of Crown, churen and’ army. The leqrrimacy cL tne 
new states emerging from the wars was to say the least 
questioned by many. The disappearance of the crown and the 
diminution in many places of the “role of the church made’ for a 
nergnereneca’ “position. for “the “victorious “leaders of tne 
revolutionary armies who became the real arbiters of affairs in 


the former Spanish dominions. Dreams of a powerful, united 


See, for example, vorge Alvarez, Las Guerras civiles argentinas, or 
Walter Lafeber, Inevitabie Revolutions. 


6. Hugh Thomas, Cuba, or the Pursuit of Freedom, pp. 93-105. 
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Spanish America, able to stand on its own and capable of 
resisting the European powers as well as the United States, a 
wish generally associated with the name of Bolivar; collapsed in 
the face of secessionist and independence movements reflecting 
power groups unwilling to yield to new central governments.’ 
One by one unions and confederations fell victim to these 
forces: in Central America, in the Andes, in the northern tier 
of the South American continent. Instead of a great union, the 
Spanish continental possessions ended up as a patchwork of some 
17 states born with territorial divisions and a wide range of 


serious differences. 


In many ways, the social consequences were even worse. 
Despite rhetoric to the contrary the old colonial elites under 
the somewhat watchful eye of Madrid, were now become the new 
independent elites literally running the emergent states of 
Spanish America. They had little interest in real reform of the 
colonial social system from which they benefitted enormously. 
Hence systems of land tenure and labour use changed little or 
not at all. Indeed at times the elites, now liberated from 
Spain’s meddling, were able more than ever to regulate economy 
and society to their own liking and with little regard for the 


interests of the majority. 


The removal of the Portuguese court to Brazil changed 
radically the situation in that colony. The Emperor got to know 
much better the local situation and the exposure of the local 


population tep a&vmore Ssophistrcated* politzeal” and *social 


We Pierre Queuille, L*‘Amérique latine, la Doctrine Monroe et le panamé- 
ticantsme, pp. 101-103. 
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structure made for a more mature political elite.* When the 
monarch returned to Lisbon his son was left in the colony and 
this move led to eventual independence for a new Empire of 
Brazil linked to Portugal merely by the dynastic connections of 
the Braganza family. Separation, although not without fighting 
and. casualties. was mucheless violent “than wasothemcase gin mMoesr 
of the Spanish colonies. Nonetheless, the role of the local 
elite in the process of independence meant that there was 
relatively little improvement here also in the lot of the 


Magiorsty. 


In the years of the post-Independence period, the 
politics of most of the region was dominated by the supposedly 
ideological struggles between Liberal and Conservative parties 
and by the international wars between neighbours attempting to 
settle discord over the national boundaries and jurisdictions to 
apply with the end of the colonial regimes. In fact, almost all 
countries of Latin America suffered from these internal and 
external wars. Brazil fought Argentina; and Chile, Peru and 
Boliviia . waged war ony sthe «Pacific coast. Central American 
confederation attempts failed in a series of wars among the 
members. Mexico fought both its northern and southern neighbours 
with disastrous results in both. The attempt to maintain a Gran 
Colombia failed in the face of Venezuelan and Ecuadorean 


separatism. 


Within these new countries, the Liberal-Conservative 
split, while far less ideological than it was declared, caused 


frequent wars. in general, Liberal parties were un favour of 


8. Maria Candida Proenca, A_Independencic Jo brasil, pp. 19-22 and 
35-41. iy Sa 


cz 


' federal states, wished Lor an opening to European 
trade,investment and immigration, and were anti-clerical. On 
the other hand, and again speaking generally, Conservatives were 
Lor stronger central government, restricted European 
Conueccions, aldvaktimayonurole.:for ther Church: in) ‘society. In 
reality these wars were largely intra-elite struggles reflecting 
“caudillo" style competition among local strongmen who mobilized 
their own peons and client groups in support of armed 
candidacies for control of their countries.’ In so doing they 
were anxious to get command of the greater resources of the 
central government where they could then dispense patronage to 
those in a client-patron relationship with them. This scourge 
of Latin American political life disappeared slowly and in many 


areas only well into the twentieth century. 


Theimarnivforcehinwbringing Tt) totam end and lin bringing 
the modern era to Latin America was to begin to make itself felt 
in the last three decades of the 19th century. This was the 
incorporation of Latin America into the international division 
of labour. Europe, and later the United States, were anxious to 
Neweataccessi (00 &Latain fAmericand) (and sothernqworid)tihprimany 
resources in order to have the raw materials for the production 
of their increasingly industrialized economies. In addition, 
they were anxious to have access to markets for that very 
production of finished products. Latin America was increasingly 
anxious Tor foreign technical assistance, investment, 
immigration and trade. It could provide many minerals for 


Europe and agricultural opportunities abounded particularly as 


ye: Johny, dg. iwohnson, The Military and Society in Latin America, 
Am} 
pp. 38-48. 


he 


modern transport and refrigeration methods made the provision of 


Europe possible and interesting commercially. 


In the decades preceding the First World War there was 
an explosion in European trade with emigration to, investment 
in, and concern around, Latin America.'° As the largest group 
of independent states outside Europe, Latin America offered not 
just economic but political interest and a real competition for 
influence began despite the dominant position of the United 
Kingdom in the region well before 1870. The general Franco- 
German antagonism saw itself reflected in investment and arms 
sales policies, not to mention trade and technical assistance 
efforts, in the area.''’ Germany made what was often a concerted 
attempt to displace the United Kingdom in parts of Latin America 
where this difficult task offered some possibility of 
achievement. mndeedar by oko 4>eBerline icoutdeiibeasto eer ory 
exceptional penetration of this British "colonia sin bandera". 
United States progress at largely British expense had also 
occurred by this date especially in the West Indies, Mexico and 


Central America. 


This incorporation of Latin America Inco the 
international division of labour had of course many aspects, 
some negative and some positive. The Latin American societies 
becameumore dynamic, .Or most «of ‘them did) “and immigration and 


economic prosperity iny *imany places ae Pasi ee down. 


yee Victor-L. Tapié, Histoire de l’Amérique latine au xIxe siécle, 
pp. 137-139. =~ 


Ts Jurgen Schaefer, Deutsche Militarhilfe an Siidamerika: Militér- und 


Rustungsinteressen in Argentinien, Bolivien -Chitesvormyel 4), pies 
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Particularly: any theiesouthern Wicone wa large middle class 
developed, but even elsewhere there was at least some 
improvement for part of the community. Government coffers were 
everywhere fuller, and major infrastructural works were 
undertaken, however unevenly, throughout the region. 
Nonetheless, the increasing dependence on an export economy 
frequently based on one or only few crops, minerals or other 
products could lead to damage done to the ability of countries 
to provide for their own needs in terms of food and made them 
highly vulnerable to price fluctuations in their one or few 


major sources of income. 


Whatever tS advantages and disadvantages, the 
LnLeOrnatiqonalwaivyispz on Of labour was not. to Jast very. long. in 
iS traditional .orm.. ine traple shocks. of the First World War, 
the Great Depression and the Second World War, were to transform 
the system completely and not necessarily to the benefit of the 
Latin Americans. In the first of the century’s great wars Latin 
America saw the European economies gear up for war to the 
virtual exclusion of normal civilian trade considerations. The 
U-boat ecampaion struck. hard iat allied shipping and the. Royal 
Navy’s blockade effectively cut off the Central powers from 
Latin America and indeed the rest of the outside world. Latin 
AmMer.Caye.taced with this situation, had Jattie option but .to 
turn to its own resources or to the United States in order to 
replace the greatly reduced European economic connection. 
Import substitution began during the four years of the war 
reinforcing the size and importance of local bourgeoisies and 
creating new interest groups. The United States, particularly 
Guring the first three years of the conflict in which it was 


neutral, happily stepped into the gap left by the Europeans. 


jis) 


The difficulty with this latter relationship was that while the 
United States was anxious to sell finished products to Latin 
American markets, its economy in no way required the same, or 
the samerquantity, of sgoods produced™by the Latin Americans. 
While this was to some extent hidden during the boom years of 
the war, it became increasingly evident as a key element in the 
trading position of Latin America in the immediate post-war 


period. 


After -4918, ‘the! European powers? did’ ° their” besweato 
reassert and reconquer ‘their position” “in ’-they stradeseand 
investment posture of the region. The disruptions of the war, 
and the disastrous weakening of European financial power, made 
for great difficulties in re-establishing what had been a pre- 
eminent place. As if this were not enough, the Great Depression 
occurred only a decade Later bringing with it high tarries, 
trade wars, and generalized further dislocation of the already 
enfeebled international division of labour. The rising middle 
classes, linked increasingly to inefficient national industries, 
cried out for protection against more efficient European 
producers. The latter continent’s economic misery, however, led 
tO a Gramtiatle tall in trade and to a virtual. end to) invecenene 


from the European bond markets and investors. 


im the) aces 930s,6 this: situat rons begariwtostmprovesbuc 
the» second ,World- War -arrived!-to. sendangers and’ weakensuthe 
international division of labour even further. This’ time, Nazi 
conquest involved virtually the whole of Europe, leading to a 
naval blockade which cut off trade not merely to some 
continental countries but to nearly all of them. * The reply of 


the Germans, in the form of a spectacular U-boat Campaign, was 
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such that British merchant marine losses were very great indeed 
and at more than one stage came close to threatening the United 
Kingdom’s survival and continued participation in the war. In 
eddRETen mj asakhes only major trading» country >in'cEuropeiinot 
conquered by the Nazis, Great Britain was forced to gear its 
industry to the war effort in a way far surpassing the already 


extraordinary experience of the First World War. 


The result of all of this was, needless to say, that 
Latin Americans were forced into infinitely greater import 
Substitution arrangements and also were obliged to look to 
Washington more and more as a source for trade and investment. 
The shattered European powers which came out of the Second World 
War, even the victorious ones, were inno position after 1945 to 
stake a claim in any meaningful way to their role in the Latin 
American region as it had existed in the pre-war period. Even 
the United Kingdom was virtually bankrupt after its enormous 
exertions during the war, Germany was of course flattened as an 
economic power as was Italy, and France was to take decades to 
recover a Significant export and investment capability. Now 
major interest groups in many countries throughout the region 
were tied to protected domestic industries. And with the United 
States the unquestioned greatest economic, and indeed military 
and political power in the world, Latin America not surprisingly 
drifted into a relationship of dependence vis-a-vis its great 
northern neighbour and into economic relationships far from 
those felt ideal for an effectively running international 


division tof wlabour:. 


While the war spawned, through its propaganda and 
economic transformations, political movements clamouring for 


greater democracy and social. welfare, it is surprising to what 


ie) 


extent traditional elites were still able to preserve power 
either directly, or in cooperation with the armed forces 7# ein 
many countries of the region. Neither the bourgeoisie nor the 
trade union movement was able in a general way to supplant 
traditional power structures although successes were registered 
ine somesof the: more sdeveloped parts “of themarea. Oeihe qunived 
States’ economic role was followed rapidly by a vastly increased 
pol@tical and military. one in the region; a trend whucheiiad 
alrveadyubeoun=aniithe late 1930s, but which -was9to come fully 
ited fruition awithegthe | beginnings off "the © coLdm'wanjar-Gire 
establishment of the Organisation of American States and the 
signing of the Rio Pact.'* Anxious about assumed "Communist" 
subversion or other illicit activities in the hemisphere, and 
keen as well to make more concrete its dominant position in the 
Americas, United States initiatives in the late 1940s called 
for a defence organisation which could coordinate the security 
effort of all the republics in the Americas and which could 
provide a structure for American leadership. This was to be 
found«iny thes Rio Pact of 1947.05 Following closemon® icmneers 
came the foundation of the Organisation of American States, 
which ‘while. shaving’ major «political, seconomic Yiand’* sociaL 
elements, also declared in its Chapter V that an attack on one 
American State would be considered by the others as an attack on 
all. 


Flesh was added to the bones of this arrangement when in 
1950 the Korean War broke out and the United States moved to 
Sign a series of bilateral mutual assistance pacts with a number 
of Latin American countries. These accords typically included 


provision for guaranteed United States access to key minerals 


Big Jan Knippers Black, Sentinels of Empire, pp. 27-37. 
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and agricultural products coming from the region and for certain 
cooperation and basing rights for American armed forces in some 
of the countries involved. In return the United States 
increased, in some cases dramatically, its military, technical, 
and economic assistance to the republics in question and 
undertook to train local officers and in some cases senior NCOs 
ingouniteds Staveste military (sn aires force: wando naval) training 
establishments. In this way most Latin American armed forces 
were much more greatly brought under the influence of the United 
States military and in a number of cases, this went for their 


governments as well.” 


Latin America had hoped that these accords and this more 
systematic arrangement of the Inter-American system would be 
underscored by large-scale American economic assistance. These 
hopes, however, were to be dashed, as both the post-war 
Situation in Europe, and the United States’ obsession with the 
Communist threat, made Washington give overwhelming priority to 
Western Europe, secondary importance to East Asia and only at 


best a third, poorer place to its southern neighbours. 


Latin America remained relatively calm and, from the 
United States’ point of view a backwater of interest until 1959. 
Occasional "scares" had occurred, such as the Guatemalan leftist 
regime of Jacobo Arbenz, which the United States viewed with 
ill-disguised hostility, but these were all easily arranged to 
Washington’s benefit, in the case of Guatemala by an engineered 


coup da’état against the offending president.'* The year 1959, 


Lee For a full discussion of this long process see Jan Knippers Black, 


Sentinels of Empire or Horacio Veneroni, Estados Unidos _y las 
fuerzas armadas de América latine. 


ye: 8 Lafeber;eop., cit. ,gppystl 7) 247 
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however, was a clear watershed in Latin American development. 
The arrival in power in Havana on New Year’s Day of that year of 
Dr. Fidel Castro Ruiz was soon to change the whole nature of 
inter-American relations and indeed much more. Castro moved 
quickly to establish a revolutionary regime which, whether as a 
result of internal considerations, heavy-handed United States 
interventions or more glikely* a ,icombination® ‘of berth wepened 
itself up increasingly to Soviet: and other Communist influences, 
nationalised large land holdings, expropriated United States and 
other. Western> private. enterprises: sandim cabled: ssfomeaune 
establishment of similar regimes throughout Latin America. 
Washington’s reaction to these trends was at first disbelief, 
then hard opposition and finally attempts to overthrow the 


regime and re-establish a rightist government. 


Giving proof of the remarkable resilience of his regime, 
Castro survived nonetheless but became over the years (1961- 
1967) almost-totally isolatedyinythewAmericas. ssOndiysMexdcom@ain 
the OAS, and only it and Canada in the Americas as a whole, were 
able toxeeststethe United States” pressure ‘tombreakiirellations 
with Havana and to join ain the restrictive’ policies® aimequwear 
bringing Gastro i down- inscthe Lacewot such’ aisolation, yandiam 
moods reminiscent of the first years of the French and Russian 
revolutionary regimes, Castro attempted to foment rebellion 
throughout Latin America but particularly among the Caribbean 
spanish=speaking: countmieseer with, a svietoresto replacing 
inveterately hostile regimes with ones more likely: tosfavoureAor 


am least noe toppose a icuba.- 


15. wayne S.- Smith, The Closest of Enemies, pp. 90-92. 
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In the famed Guevara phase of the revolution’s history, 
rebellions were inspired, insurgencies planned, combatants 
trained, propaganda provided, and a safe haven created for 
revolutionary movements of a similar colour in much of Latin 
America. Nonetheless, the results were meagre to say the least. 
The United States, overwhelmingly influential and powerful, had 
now decided to take Cuba, and indeed Latin America, seriously. 
The Kennedy administration pushed forward programmes’ of 
increased military assistance for threatened Latin American 
regimes and, in the context of the "hearts and minds" thinking 
behind counter-insurgency warfare in vogue after the British 
Malayan experience, instituted the dramatic Alliance for 
Progress aid programme. This involved the despatch of thousands 
of young Americans to Latin America in the Peace Corps and the 
provision of greatly increased economic assistance, all with the 
aim of cutting off the guerrillas from their hoped-for popular 
base. Whatever the success of the civilian elements of these 
initiatives, the military by 1968 had eradicated all major 
insurgencies in the Americas, had killed Guevara in Bolivia, and 
had insured thereby the continued isolation of the Castro 
regime. This in its turn reinforced the tendency for Cuba to 
become ever more dependent on the Soviet Union and other Warsaw 


Pact States, a Situation only changing as this is written. 


The 1970s, however, were to bring increasingly bad times 
to Latin America and to threaten domestic peace even further in 
many countries of the region. Military regimes had been set up 
in a number of countries in the 1960s and early 1970s and they 
tended to retain power until the very end of the latter decade 
or even well into the next. Economic shocks of a variety of 
types dislocated the Latin American economies which had not »Seen 


Particularly strong, carlier“in=the- roves. The prices of key 
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commodities fell in many ‘cases ‘and thismleftvawnumber, of 
countries, particularly those with a one crop or one mineral 
economy, in a very grave situation indeed. TheMoil tcrrsis+of 
1973 dealt a shattering blow to all the non-petroleum-producing 
countries, that is to the whole of Latin America save Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, Ecuador and Mexico. Rampant inflation, rapid 
urbanization, disjointed development and militarization were all 
woessatflicting: the majonity of the negiion.. in tryimorremdes! 
with-sthem.-vandsin™ ther presence "of* easily accessibves perzo— 
dollars, most countries were tempted into high levels of debt to 
banks and governments in the developed world, a situation which 
would prove dangerous indeed a decade later. Not surprisingly 


social disorder grew from this painful list of problems.” 


In answer to these disorders, military governments 
tightened the reins or took over in countries which had retained 
civilian power structures, and tensions were bottled up insofar 
as this was possible. Nonetheless, the simmering Guatemalan 
insurgency began to be serious again, terrorism passed to the 
stage Of civilsiwarm | ini Nicaragua cand) sElx Salvador? eas budainc 
insurgency «began sins Perussand «while icrushed}./ unbani voquemrr la 


movements were for years active in Argentina and Uruguay. 


The 1980s were thus dominated by the problems of ‘civil 
War; “ending military «regimes, econtrollaingiint lam oni imeducing 
the worst aspects of overcrowding in the cities, human FUGHnuS, 
and debt. Despite great international declaratory posturing, 
the reality has been that the developed world has not shown a 


Qreat interest in helping to’ root out “the bases for“these 


eo Eavar J. Dosman, Latin America and the Caribbean: The Strategic 


(‘Ekamewers oA Canadian Perspective, Ottawa, ORAE Extra-Mural Paper 
Ne. Pig eat 
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problems. In addition, the complicated and ugly problem of 
drugs, and the international narcotics trade, has been added to 
this sombre list and has further exacerbated inter-Latin 
American relations and disturbed the region’s links with 
Washington. As the last decade of the century begins, Latin 
America offers a series of contrasts between pessimistic and 
optimistic signs for the future. Mexico’s prospects for a more 
positive role and connection with both the United States and 
Canada seem brighter than for many decades but the country is 
reeling from almost all the litany of difficulties listed above. 
Central America sees hope for peace in all three of its civil 
insurgencies although democratisation, social Stability, 


recovery from war, and regional integration are still years off. 


In Colombia, described by its most famous author as a 
political "labyrinth", democracy has proven remarkably capable 
of survival and the economy is frequently held up as an example 
fone bhemres brohethemcontinentoougihewrealitynoh multi-faceted 
insurgencies, terrorism on an unheard of scale and a drug war 
which threatens the whole fabric of Colombian society, however, 
Canehardly “lailimto toivertheaiive, to Some (oft this “optimism aesin 
Venezuela, democracy appears well anchored but social unrest has 
found on more than one occasion a violent outlet in the last two 
years. Peru, like Colombia, seems often on the verge of total 
collapse. Facing the most serious and brutal insurgency in the 
Americas in the form of the Sendero Luminoso movement which 
controls a vast percentage of the national territory, and unable 
to address effectively its debt, social, and political crisis, 


this country raises question marks at every turn.'’ Ecuador and 


As This issue is discussed in many of its aspects in the excellent wor” 
by Alain Hertoghe and Alain Labrousse, Le Sentier lumineux du Pérou. 


ZS 


Bolivia, while more stable, do not escape these problems’ for 
which up to the present no solution has been found. In both 
Peru and Bolivia the drug situation shows no easy means of 
solution. Chile on the other hand is relatively prosperous and 
has recently come out from under the military dictatorship 
headed by General Augusto Pinochet whose regime had lasted 
nearly two decades. Even there, the survival of democracy is®*far 
from certain and the role of the armed forces in the process of 


re-establishing it is uncertain. 


Argentina, while perhaps not presenting the most violent 
context in South America, may be said to offer the most dismal. 
Here inflation, international debt, slow but inexorable economic 
decline, military discontentedness, defeat in war, and the 
depressing aftermath of the "dirty war', make for a people and 
government which appear rudderless in the face of the storm 
which engulfs them.'® Brazil, the regional superpower as it is 
termed, has a good record economically although in many ways 
this is flagging, but its debt situation, its social problems 
and its potential government paralysis provide far from a clean 
bil yot wieaththi. 


the smaid|sbuften)statestsofaUruguay cand Paragquaywmehow 
dramaticallysdifteringsevolutions.,. The. coup by General Andres 
Rodriguez in 1989 which toppled the decades old regime of 
General Stroessner has produced a government which seems Gruiby 
interested in establishing democracy, a state of affairs 
expected by few analysts when it first occurred. It is hard to 
imagine this country going anywhere but up from its backward, 


depressed and isolated position virtually Since independence. 


Boxe Jimmy Burns, The Land that Los: its Heroes, p. 226. 
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Uruguay, on the other hand, seems to share the Argentine malaise 
despite the return of democracy and no doubt because of the 
seeming Antractabiicys of other problems of adebty« inflation, 
social discontent, and a reduced economy generally. Turning to 
the West Indies, the situation in Haiti, while improved in some 
ways since the fall of the Duvalier dictatorship, appears to 
offer as many negative signs as positive. The obvious desire of 
the majority for stable democracy and economic progress remains 
frustrated to date and it is anyone’s guest where events will 
move from here. Sharing the island of Hispaniola with Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic is in a period of relative boom in 
industry, agriculture and perhaps especially tourism. Grave 
doubts however are raised about the extent to which these 
positive trends are in a real sense shared by the bulk of the 


population. 


Then there is Cuba. Here one of the very last hard-line 
Marxist regimes, while somewhat less isolated from Latin America 
at the present, is even more isolated from its traditional 
sources of aid in Eastern Europe with the perhaps temporary 
exception of the Soviet Union. The Castro regime, facing 
abandonment by all its East European friends over the last few 
months, has needed to look more and more to the Soviet Union to 
take up the slack in the various aid arrangements which prop up 
the inefficient Cuban economy. Far from being anxious to do so, 
however, Moscow is under extremely heavy pressure, and pressure 
which threatens to grow over the next while rather than decline, 
not only not to increase assistance to Cuba but in fact to cut 
MeImivamavLoCaliy BET Nott as: “some “suggest; )to abolish, -it 
altogether. Castro has been obliged in the recent months to 
ration bread and to take other highly unpopular measures. ng i 


the Soviet Union joins the rest of the Warsaw Pact in cutting 
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off its aid, or even simply reduces it in large measure, the 


regime will face extremely serious problems indeed. 


As a highly pragmatic and flexible leader, “with an 
admirable record of survivability in the face of grave odds, 
Castro is nonetheless reacting. He is searching out new 
economic and diplomatic friends abroad and is doing so with 
considerable energy. Onyathe- home front; «his @emphasis won 
Marxism-Leninism and on the defence of socialism, is taking a 
second place to one stridently declaring nationalism and the 
need to defend,Cuba as: ‘aanation; and. notegust asPal-soclamsse 


state, from what is termed "triumphalism" in Washington. 


Thuss, Latin America, -afters nearly ‘‘twomcentumgressvor 
independent existence, offers an overall picture which one 
author has described as not so much underdeveloped as 
misdeveloped. As Alain Rouquié, the excellent French analyst 
and sometime diplomat, has stated clearly through the title of 
his recent book "L’Amérique latine: introduction a 1’extréme 
occident", the region seems to have all the evils known in the 
West but to a degree rarely seen elsewhere.'® Latin America is, 
and very Gefinitely sees itself: aspapart and Yyoarcelvommene 
Western world and it wishes to take what it views as a proper 
place among the Western nations. The deep desire for democracy, 
economic progress, and other Western ideals continues to face 
the » pners tages s-Of acautocnacy; personalism, cOrruptiony Mand 
dissipated energies which have been endemic in the histonytor 


this great land. 


i, Mr. Rouquié also wrote L’ktat militaire en Amérique _latine, a 
classic work on the subject. 
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ENTER CANADA 


It- is, a» commonplace. with persons’ anxious: for close 
relations between Canada and Latin America to insist on what 
they consider the many ties which bind our country to the 
republics south of the United States. They emphasize our common 
colonial heritage, our sharing a Latin language and a West 
European cultural heritage, and of course our physical presence 
in the Americas. In fact, however, it is and has been easy to 
exaggerate the degree of connection and shared experience 


between Canada and the region.” 


iis ussitrue, vor. course) arthat «Canada lands Latins America 
belong to the Americas, that hemisphere "discovered" by 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. It is equally true that Canada 
waS conquered and settled by powers coming from the West 
European geographical and cultural milieu and that Canada has as 
one of its official languages a tongue based on Latin. Finally, 
it is true as well that Canada looks back to a colonial heritage 


from which it has largely separated itself. 


Behind these seeming Similarities, however, there lie 
many factors which would suggest the difference rather than 
samieniriy, ithata characterizes) tithe, itwo! Asectaons* vor ertiis 
hemisphere. Firstly, with the exception of Haiti, all of Latin 
America was conquered and overwhelmingly settled by the Spanish 
and the Portuguese. Canada was, needless to say, settled first 


by the French and then by the British. The colonial experiences 


ie Both of these views are seen expressed in German Arciniegas (Ed), 
OEA: “a Suerte de una organizacién regional,where that author takes 
the positive view (pp. 67-77) while another contributor, Donat 
Pharand, outlines the other (p. 141-142). 
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of the two regions were dramatically different with; Spain fand 
Portugal suffering from a "Leyenda Negra’ which whether true or 
not, has gained great credence. This "black legend" argues 
strongly that the weight of Iberian colonialism has been heavy 
and overwhelmingly negative for the countries unfortunate enough 
to have experienced it. French colonialism, on the other hand, 
while clearly not as enlightened as some would have preferred, 
was nonetheless relatively positive as an experience and the 
loyalty of French Canadians) to the mére patrie in» the Seven 
Years =-War se Stands -<as al sclear “reminder of) . them@general 
contentedness of the Canadian population with French rule right 


Hp. cov Lhe British econquest. 


British imperial rule in Canada, while far from perfect, 
was not only generally accepted but overwhelmingly welcome to 
Canadians»-and thisysagain.righti up) to :Confederatwoenm man fee. 
Indeed, many of the initiatives to loosen imperial links came 
not from Ottawa but from London as the metropolis attempted in 
the mid-19th century to reduce its commitments abroad and 
thereby the expenses of maintaining a far-flung maritime empire. 
Canadian loyalty to the British Empire was such that nearly a 
century, ater, ~Confederation, ) Canadiansyycti li eimead iy erond 
massively volunteered to fight in wars where Great Britain’s 


existence was at stake. 


The end of colonial regimes in Latin America occurred 
wath adiscord, brutality sand widespread and savage war, even 
though Brazil can be said to have escaped most of these horrors. 
Canada knew no such experience. French Canada did) now mmebe! 
against France, but rather was yielded by Versailles to London 
when the impossibility for French naval power to ensure 


sovereignty in North America became evident. British rule in 
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Canada did not come to an end through revolution but through an 
evolutionary process marked by agreements between Ottawa and 
London, which, while never resolved without differences, were 
always achieved without great rancour and, it goes without 


Saying, without armed conflict or even the hint of such. 


French and British imperial structures left Canada a 
large middle class, of independent farmer stock, with British 
parliamentary government, human rights traditions and basic 
freedoms. Spanish and Portuguese rule, unfortunately, left 
regimes of great instability, with what we would consider an 
excesSive military role in politics, a powerful position for the 
Church, and perhaps most importantly a social system marked by 
a vast impoverished peasantry ruled over by a conservative 
landholding elite whose propensity for compromise and reform has 


been markedly absent. 


Even geographically speaking, while it is obviously true 
that Canada is part of the Americas as is Latin America it must 
be stated that this idea has had relatively recent acceptance 
from the Canadian population at large. As Philip Windsor of 
the London School of Economics recently said, Canadians have 
tended to think of themselves as a fundamentally European people 
established in the extreme northern part of Americas, with much 
closer ties to Europe than were ever conceived as existent with 
Patin America jyor tinimanyucases, with the Americas) "tout court"! »?? 
It is also true to say that Newfoundland is much closer to 
Ireland than it is to any part of Latin America and indeed the 


relative proximity of Europe, and its obvious cultural and 


gk Philip Windsor, lecture to Collége militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, 
Octchexs 1382 
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political significance for Canada, have together reinforced the 
position tolwhich Me.Windsor referred. Finally, it must also be 
said that the vast power of the United States has acted as a 
screen for Canadians looking south and has tended therefore to 
be a brake for Canadian thinking where a northern to southern 
prism existed. Canadians, to the extent they lookeditomtinie 
South, were perhaps mesmerized by the United States’ energy and 
dynamism and it took a leap of the imagination to go beyond to 
Latin America. Where ~ Canadian’ thinking’ did achiteve™a more 
southward pattern this tended to involve not the Latin American 
republics but the British West Indian islands with which Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland had had some connection as far back as 


the 18th century. 


For all these reasons then, a more proper analysis would 
suggest that Canada and Latin America are virtually unknowns one 
to the other. The Spanish word "norteamericano"™ means a United 
States citizen and in no way includes Canadians who are usually 
seen as somewhere between North Americans and Europeans. 
Likewise Canadians unfortunately have had a general view of 
Latin America, no sdoubtspickeds up throughs fiddlm and #televisioen, 
as a region of) rather =dark bandits and ) mustachtoedi=tover— 
decorated, generals. wethereftorersophisticatiom of tapproccmmeane 
knowledge of reality has been notably missing from both sides of 


the relationship. 


There is of course a political dimension to Canada’s 
stand-offishness where Latin America has been concerned. The 
Monroe | Dectrinevdidenotgappiy: tosGanada*butediad apply to Latin 
Americans and was the first stage of an attempt by the U.S. to 
establish a hegemonial relationship with the republics: tostirs 


south. Canada’s recent victory in the War of T1812, as weld as 


=a0) 


the obvious overwhelming power of the Royal Navy, meant that the 
American declaration would not have the same effect to the north 
of: the United *States.” Manifest Destiny, the increasing 
American expansionist policy so dominant in the 19th century, 
certainly threatened Canada as well as Latin America but with 
different effects. While nearly half of Mexico fell to the U.S. 
during this period, British imperial military might ensured that 
the same fate did not befall Canada and indeed permitted 
Canadian expansion westward to occur parallel to that of the 
Americans despite the vastly superior population of our southern 
neighbours. When the Pan-American idea gained some favour in 
the late 1880s, Canada was able to reject it while many Latin 
American countries were increasingly to feel its pull as well as 
the American continued bid for hegemony which it represented. 
The founding of the Pan-American Union encountered United 
Skates4? toppesitionuwmiroetether dncorporation: cof s+ Canada’ into <the 
"American family of nations" specifically because the United 
States feared the strengthening of British power in the Americas 


though Canada’s membership of this body.” 


Canada was largely pleased with this state of affairs 
although on occasion Canadian diplomats and businessmen saw the 
Pan-American Union aS a means to increase trade with Latin 
America, a constant of Canadian policy toward the region since 
the early days of Confederation. Involved as we were in our own 


development, and occasionally in the wars felt to be of imperial 


pee The Canadian side of this story is well known. A comparative study 
on the subject has still not been done. For two separate analyses 
of the Latin American view of the experience, see Orlando Martinez, 
The Great __Landgrab, and Leopoldo Martinez, La_Intervencién 
norteamericana en México 1846-1848. 


ae This issue is discussed at length by both Canadian and Latin 
American authors in Arcinieqas, op. cit. 
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concern, Canadians rarely felt the need for further 
complications in the south even where they did hope for more 
commerce. While the impact of United States’ economic growth 
particularly in the extraordinary spurt caused by World War I 
was to affect ‘Canada at least as much «as» Latin. America, )the 
East-West link remained psychologically the most crucial for the 
Canadians’ view of the world. Imperial Preference during the 
years of the Great Depression simply served to reinforce this 


state ofivaffairs. 


World War II, however, proved something of a watershed 
for Canada as well. Britain’s "standing alone", while a source 
of great inspiration to Canadians and to the Commonwealth war 
effort, was followed by, and was indeed largely the cause of, a 
decline of British power, particularly in economic terms, from 
which the mother country has not recovered. The contemporary 
arrival of the United States as by far the greatest power on 
earth, only marginally, and as has proved only temporarily, 
challenged by the Soviet Union, was to prove as important an 
infiuence: for, oCanada “as for the. sother «countries Yohei 


AmMeriease 


The first signs of the new exceptional power position of 
the United States were nonetheless resisted by Ottawa in the 
late 1940s, at least insofar as inter-American relations were 
concerned. Neither ‘they Rio Pact, ethe «continuationsehluese= 
Latin American defence cooperation in World War II (from which 
Canada had stood aloof), nor the formation of the Organisation 


of American States had tempted Ottawa to sign either agreement. 


DAs. J.L. Granatstein, How Britain’s Weakness Forced Can i 
' ada into the A 
of the United States, — 


pp. 39-40 and 61-62. 
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Canada showed little interest in finding itself -a member of 
Organisations in which the United States was clearly dominant 
and opted instead for links with Washington through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation where it could have the advantages 
of a multi-lateral forum and where it could maintain a 
structured link) with?) abs abradatronalypartners ine Europe. By 
this time, the U.S. was keen to have Canada join the inter- 
American community as it took shape in the form of an anti- 
communist alliance. The requirement to be a republic, which had 
been a sine qua non of Pan-American Union membership, was 
abolished for the OAS with Canada specifically in mind although 
later West Indian countries were also to take advantage of this 
relaxed regulation. The U.S. joined the Latin Americans in 
trying to convince Canada of the advantages of adherence to the 
two pacts but, interestingly enough, this was already for 


diametrically opposed reasons. 


The Latin Americans saw Canada as a liberal, 
understanding, and sympathetic country with considerable 
resources which would side with them on a number of key issues 
of development and international relations and which would help 
to resist any hegemonial designs by Washington. The U.S. on the 
other hand, saw Canada as a natural, conservative, and loyal 
ally which would naturally side with them on major questions 
dividing Latin America from the U.S.* Into such a potential 
political quagmire successive Canadian governments were not 
overly keen to venture and despite temptation during the 
Diefenbaker and Trudeau governments later on, all Ottawa parties 
in power eventually opted not to take the plunge and join the 


OAS. 
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Slowly but surely, nonetheless, links were being added 
on a multilateral basis to the bilateral relationships which 
Canadian governments were finding preferable to full OAS 
membership. Canada joined a number of agencies of the Inter- 
American system dealing with practical matters where Canada felt 
it could gain advantage and be useful.” In 1972, Ottawa .opted 
for observer status in the OAS although it should be mentioned 
that a number of countries, even from outside the Americas, have 
this rather distant relationship with that body. Indeed even 
this: 'rapprochemént" wase reduced) in’ its. ampact by) chewtacer 
decision to "double-hat" our ambassador to the OAS and to 
return him to Ottawa where he resided most of the time going to 


the OAS headquarters in Washington only when required. 


In the various sections of this paper dealing with 
individual subjects of Canadian concern where Latin America is 
involved, there will be a discussion of Canadian-Latin American 
relations as they currently stand. It would be remiss, however, 
to avoid here a brief description of the two major events which 
have brought Canada infinitely closer to Latin America in recent 
years. ‘These are, of course the; Central: American crisis® and 
Canadas roleysthereiny and oun joining sthe sOrganisattonero. 


American States in the autumn and winter of 1989-90. 


the ‘Central American rvcrisisiofvthe latesio70s landelgsos 
has proven to be the first event in Latin America to hold the 
aAbpenGbiong ton fa5 barge wspar b trot theseCanadian publs.ctioversiwa 
sustained period. of ytime. White, it. is “truer thats sheécukan 


Missile Crisis was the sharpest single moment of Canadian 


26. Marcel. Ronssin, ©in, Ibid, p. 150: 
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interesttinwLatin Americam waffairsyithis was largely the result 
of the presence of an extra-hemispheric power on the island and 
a missile deployment there which threatened a nuclear war from 
which Canada would have greatly suffered. In that sense, the 
issue for Canadians was only marginally a specific Latin 
American one and much more a reflection of the dangers in East- 
West relations as a whole. The Central American crisis, on the 
other hand, has lasted years, not days, and has been very much 
"sui generis" resulting in hundreds of thousands of deaths and 
untold misery. Seemingly hopeless and unending, this crisis has 
simmered and flamed up in a way which has attracted relatively 
consistent Canadian interest and a level of such interest which 
would have been unthinkable where Latin America was concerned at 
other times in Canada’s history. Parliamentary committees were 
baffled to discover on cross-country investigations that more 
briefs were received from citizens about Central America than 
about any other external subject of concern. More Canadians 
presented testimony on the region’s problems and on Canada’s 
involvement therein than did so on Canadian-European, Canadian- 
Commonwealth, Canadian-United States or even Canadian-Asian 
relations, despite the topicality and importance of the last of 
these.*” The Canadian press reflected this new attitude with 
literally thousands of articles on a sub-region which had been 
usually largely ignored if not forgotten altogether in the mass 


media. 


The question has frequently been asked as to why this 
sudden interest arose. This is very difficult to assess. Some 


argue that there was a lack of other issues with the same "human 


lee See Liisa North, Between War and Peace in Contral Anerica: Choices 
for Canada, for a lengthy and generally excellent aialysis of the 
growth of this interest. 


ake 


interest" stories as the Central American one. Others suggest 
that the moral issues involved where entrenched oligarchies were 
trying to crush the legitimate aspirations of sreformist 
movements could not fail to attract attention by their very 
starkness. Still others thought ‘that’ Canadianssgotwan aimest 
indecent pleasure from harping on an issue where Canadian policy 
contrasted’ sharply with that of ithe, U.S." and wherevonescemtay 
with seeming moral superiority, tweak the beard of Uncle Sam. 
Whatever the reason; or combination of ‘reasons; governments 
found themselves under considerable pressure to clearly distance 
themselves from Washington, to take clear stands on Central 
American issues and to become much more greatly involved in the 
region. At a time when foreign aid was under increasing fire, 
and where External Affairs’ budgets were more and more 
restrained, pressure mounted for a greater diplomatic presence 
in Central America and support for peace initiatives even where 
these were opposed by the United States. All this pressure bore 


fruit as Canada moved into the region as never before. 


Ottawa has increased its diplomatic presence in Central 
America while cutting it in several other areas of the world. 
New missions have been established and Canadian diplomatic 
efforts have been numerous and varied. Canada was a leader in 
supporting the Contadora peace process and the series of accords 
reached subsequent to Esquipulas II. Political and’ midieany 
advice has been proffered and gratefully accepted on the 
mechanisms for the verification of these accords and for 
possible peace-keeping activities in support of them. For the 
first time, what Canadians would recognize as a peace-keeping 
force but which has more of the characteristics of a 
verification operation has been deployed in Central America. 


Ottawa has provided a large percentage of the officers and other 
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ranks sent on this mission and, along with Madrid and Bonn, has 
been active in front and behind the scenes to make the whole 
initiative a success. Canada’s peace-keeping record has allowed 
it to take a lead in the operation and, despite linguistic 
difficulties, to furnish key personnel such as the second-in- 
command of the whole ONUCA (the UN observer mission in Central 
America) force. Never have so many Canadians been active in 
Central America, not only as diplomats and military personnel 
but increasingly as persons involved in aid, education and the 
more traditional missionary role. Central Americans have come 
to Canada, through normal immigration and special refugee 
arrangements, in vastly larger numbers than ever before. It is 
a truism that never before has the Canadian relationship with a 


Latin American region been anywhere near so strong. 


Membership of the Organisation of American States, 
promised by the Prime Minister in October in San José de Costa 
Rica, was made concrete on 1 January 1990 when Canada signed the 
Charter. While making clear reservations about Chapter V by 
insisting that the defence commitments involved therein do not 
apply to Canada, Ottawa nonetheless, by the signature, made 
Canada a formal full partner in the Inter-American System. Some 
Canadian diplomats and leaders had been encouraged to join by 
changes in Latin America generally and in the OAS particularly. 
A number of Latin American states were involved in initiatives 
to bring about basic reform in the almost moribund organisation. 
These aimed at giving a larger social, development, human rights 
and peaceful solution of disputes emphasis to the working of the 
organisation and a reduction in the anti-communist alliance 
elements thereof. They also aimed at a reduction in the role 
and power of the United States within the Inter-American system. 


With both of these, Ottawa was of course in basic sympathy. 


Bul 


Also, a move was developing to permit the re-integration of Cuba 
into the OAS, a process much applauded by Ottawa which had never 
approved of Havana’s expulsion in the 1960s and had continued to 


maintain relations with the Castro regime throughout its tenure. 


Thus ;s with wthessbeqinning’ offithe v1990speiCanadageiaas 
itselt -fon.the: tirstetimesinvits history ant offieialbmemserier 
the Inter-American system and of the non-military agencies that 
system has developed. Equally, it finds itself with Canadian 
soldiers on Latin American soil: ony a! long-term) basis<ane Guns 
also on pethewsti met ime im eCanadascichistory. Canada’s aid 
effort and non-governmental organisation involvement is growing 
rapidly, especially in Central America, but also elsewhere. 
Parliamentary committees have called on the government to help 
spearhead the re-integration of Cuba into the American family 
and the furtherings of ehumant mightsmeffortsiithrouqnour, Garin 


America.” 
The key questions probably remain the following: 


a. What does Canada wish to achieve through a 
closer relationship with Latin America? 

lov Where will Canada stand on the major issues 
relating a) the United States’ power 
relationship with the region? 

or If Latin America is to increase as a foreign 
policy: priority for Canada, and if budgets «for 
foreign affairs are to remain steady or even 
decrease, what area of the world is to suffer 


as Latin America benefits? 


ee 


20 Quoted extensiveiy in ibid. 
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In the following chapters, it will be possible to discuss 
the background and prospects for these relations, particularly 
as they reflect current trends and Canadian strategic interests, 
but only the government will in the future be able to define 
positions which will provide answers to the questions just 


posed. 
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Chapter II: Human Rights and Democracy 


It is often said that human rights and democracy in Latin 
America have been subjects of only recent Canadian concern, 
certainly not arising in any meaningful way before the 1950s. 
In fact, however, the situation regarding democracy and human 
rights has affected the development of Canada’s attitude toward 


Latin America as well as its relations with the region. 


Theeperceptionwofathe!l.srepublicsmsouth ‘of .the.sUs7SS° as 
dictatorial and largely oblivious to those rights considered 
normal to peoples raised in the British democratic tradition has 
meant that there has been a tendency to underscore the distance 
separating Canadians from Latin Americans through a generalized 
perception of them as somehow not like us politically. The 
impact of a steady stream of caudillos, civil wars, summary 
executions, the smashing of labour movements, the hamstringing 
of women’s rights, the ill-treatment of minorities; all these 
have given an image far from attractive to Canadians, both those 


more politically aware and the people in general. 


This view is of course largely erroneous but it is close 
enough to the truth to be pervasive and frequently compelling. 
It is true that Latin American democracy has overall been feeble 
and embattled. While Costa Rica, Uruguay and until recently 
Chile had strong traditions of democracy, the bulk of the 
countries of the region have never developed either institutions 
or political movements which could stand the test of time and 
remain democratic through good times and bad. Many factors 
operated in making this the case. Despite the cabildo system in 


Major~ctttes=of-the empire, the Spanish had little interest in 
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developing democratic forms, which were potentially dangerous 
and with which in any case they were not familiar, before 
independence. The local legislatures and constitutional 
monarchy of North American experience were unknown in areas 
dominated by the centralized bureaucracy, the heavy hand of the 
Church and the absolute monarchy of the Spanish and Portuguese 


EHACLEZons*= 


When the Spanish colonies were left rudderless by 
Napoleon’s abduction of Ferdinand VII, the local assemblies and 
leaders in Spanish America were in general ill-prepared for what 
was to come even though the majority approved of the theories 
underpinning democratic experiments in Great Britain and France. 
It was soon seen that under the impact of revolution, war, and 
social upheaval, most democratic forms and theories were just 
that and that the reality of power was very different indeed. 
Caudillos, local strongmen capable of relatively efficient 
military operations, became the dominant force and rare was the 
country where their influence was altogether benign. In Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Argentina these local power bosses could hide themselves in the 
shroud of democracy, and issue complex and high-flown 
constitutional texts, but were ranely willing vto steptiaside and 
out of power as a result of the popular will.” Force tended to 
besthe,arbiter-of-domesticspobitics and wi thifew jexceptiioneathas 


rule applied throughout the region in the last century. 


It was nonetheless the case, however, that the aspiration 


for democracy was a real one. Leaders who had come to power 
Phe ee Marcos Kaplan, in Juan Carlos Rubinstein, El Estado periférico 
latino-americano, p. 89. 
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through anything but democratic means explained tearfully that 
they would prefer to rule in a democratic fashion but that the 
realities of their country’s backwardness and Soa ercall:/ tack 
of sophistication, not to mention the legacy of the "leyenda 
negra", made this impossible. Constitutions were written 
without the slightest possibility of application but which 
included the latest and most forward Positivist and Liberal 
thinking from Paris, London and Washington. Some countries were 
fortunate enough, when incorporated into the international 
Givision of labour, to experience changes which favoured 
democratization but these did not include the whole region nor 


was the trend either smooth or unstoppable. 


With the dislocations caused by the three great shocks 
mentioned above (i.e. the First World War, the Great Depression 
and the Second World War), democracy, while generally advancing 
in the first half of this century found unending obstacles to 
its solidification. Traditional elites, frequently allied to 
the armed forces and often more laterally to the United States, 
used all the means at their disposal to channel changes into 
routes which would not threaten their real control of power. 
Trade union movements, non-traditional political parties and 
other social groupings critical of the established order faced 
ferocious, usually violent opposition from those quarters with 
much to lose. Democracy therefore followed a bumpy path in 
the midst of a general acknowledgement that it was the best form 


of organizing society and government. 


In this context, human rights were obviously going to 
Surcer. she divisnons of colonial, society along the lines of 


race, colour, religion, and social status, may have been damaged 
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by the revolutions for independence but did not disappear for 
many decades if at all. The Catholic Church4ss Oppeslelenmire 
Protestantism kept it the official religion, with immense 
priviléges= in, much Of “the, sarea:. Even where its official 
position was abolished, its hold on influence rarely was. En 
some countries the white elite saw to it that Indian, black, 
mulatto or mestizo elements were kept in check in ways that 
ensured .their. percentage of the -population-‘was) in nol iway 
reflected by their share in political power. Indians, often in 
the majority were almost always excluded from a real role in 
national life despite rhetoric that they were fundamental to the 
building of the new societies projected by their political and 


Social herrercse 


Despite constitutional guarantees to the contrary, habeas 
corpus was frequently unknown and, where known, frequently set 
aside. Conscription. was little. more thanerthe = press? and 
generally included young men from the lower social orders or the 
non-white populations, which were usually the same thing. There 
was clearly and starkly one law for the rich and another for the 
jorerey ane in--the context: sof!) dictatorial «states. with remiss 
governments and security forces, the prospects for human rights 
were obviously dim. Nonetheless, brighter examples such as 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, ‘Chile, and for a while Argentina showed 
that it was possible to move towards an improved situation for 


human rights even if it was far. from-easy. 


20% These issues are discussed for a variety of countries in the 


relevant chapters of Magnus Mérner, Race and Class i: Latin- 
America. et SS 
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New social forces in the 20th century, combined with 
immigrants from countries where democracy had developed more 
fruitfully, made for increasing pressures for democratization 
and human rights. Latin American partial or complete 
participation in world wars aimed at defending democracy could, 
as in Central America, make it curious to see them waged by 
governments which were anything but democratic.®' Before the 
Cold War, United States influence in this regard could be 
important. Washington’s preference for political regimes of a 
democratic nature grew as the years passed and its means to 
compensate the political elite for compromises with other 


sectors could be beneficial for the democratization process. 


All the more disappointing it was, then, to see the 
events of the cold war give the opportunity to the unrepentant 
right to counter-attack against progressive forces. Under the 
cover of anti-communism, the traditional elite, now increasingly 
allied with the armed forces, attempted to restrict all manner 
of progress towards power sharing. Leftist political parties 
and social movements, along with the trade unions, were 
especially hard hit. The United States was faced with the 
choice between continuing to press for democratic regimes which 
might see the left increase its power, or backing regimes of the 
right which might not allow progress towards democratization but 
which would, it was felt, halt the spread of dangerous leftist 


subversion.” 


St. EafeberPropareLt ppt Gtr 2 . 


aes The military elements of this situation are discussed in Irving 
Hercowitz, "The Military Elites", in S.M. Lipset and A. Solari (Eds) 
Elites-in Latin-America, pp. 173-178. 


Se 
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When the Cuban revolution seemed to give the lie to this 
way note tiinking, as “wes lnavemr seen before, the Kennedy 
administration in Washington opted for a policy of strong 
backing of democracy, greatly increased foreign aid to the 
region but finally greatly enhanced assistance to the military 
forces in combatting leftist elements. This combination, most 
visibleain. the Alliance for Progress,iwas notvsto! dasttong: 
With continued and increasing upheaval, sponsored sometimes but 
supported always, by the Castro regime, insurgencies spread. 
The response to immediate problems of guerilla movements was a 
slow but sure decrease in civic action by the army and economic 


aid and a priority given to the military defeat of the rebels.” 


As the 1960s advanced, and into the 1970s, military 
governments were established in most of Latin America normally 
through coup d’états, and here Washington had difficult choices 
indeed to make. Such governments were usually repressive and 
almost always anti-democratic with a concomitant suppression of 
human rights. However, they were succeeding in closing the door 
tovrlererstiantimence sand in ckeeping= thes lid Yon'socialtunrese. 
Moreover, they trumpeted loudly their undoubted anti-communist 
credentials and proved thereby very difficult for Washingtom ‘to 
abandon. As mentioned, at the end of the 1970s, and through to 
this’) day, ’>thesttendency <has been: ‘to “sea i Such) tm Pacey 
dictatorships give way to civilian governments. The details 
figure in Table I. The first wave of this process occurred over 
a decade back now and was to lead to democracies in most of the 
Andean states. The influence of the United States, anxious to 


rid itself of the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua, was great an 


cicu ibid app. 178-180. 
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pushing Central American militaries to at least widen the room 
for manoeuvre of political parties in their respective 
countries. Disastrous war in Argentina led to a discredited 
military being forced out of power despite its recent victory in 
the famous "dirty war' against dissidents in the 1970s.** The 
Brazilian military, despite its enormous advantages achieved 
over two decades of control of the state, slowly but surely 
yielded power to a civilian regime.* Even the Haiti of the 
Duvaliers and Pinochet’s Chile saw dramatic change and attempts 


at further democratization. 


Table I 


DATES OF RESTORATION OR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF LATEST FORMAL CIVILIAN DEMOCRATIC REGIME 


Argentina 1983/4 

Bolivia 1982 

Brazil 1985 

Chile 1989 

Colombia 1948 

Costa Rica 1948 

Cuba Dictatorship 

Dominican Republic Toro™ 

Ecuador 1979 

El Salvador 1982/4 

Guatemala 1983/4 

Haiti Current Evolution 
under Military 

Honduras 1981/2 

Mexico 1917 (Constitution) 

Nicaragua 1979 

Panama 1989 

Paraguay Current Evolution 


under Military 


Peru 1980 
Uruguay 1984/5 
Venezuela 1958 


Many of these countries are of course only formally full democracies and still suffer from very 
high levels of military intervention in political affairs. 

*Tt is very difficult to date such an establishment. See Augusto Varas (Ed.), La Autonomia 
militar en América Latina, pp. 377-385. 


34. Barns, ao. CLt., pp. WOl= 14. 
Ebr Thomas E. Skidmore, The Politics of Military Rule in Brazil 1964- 


855 °pp.+272-2723 ana “Alfred Stepan, Rethinking Military Politics, p. 
32. | 
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It is felt worth underscoring, nonetheless, one vital 
feature of this recent wave of democratization of which so many 
American politicians and diplomats are so proud. In only one 
republic in the whole region was the army actually defeated by 
a popular insurrection and the dictatorship overthrown. Ths 
was in Nicaragua. In all the other countriessof <batimyAmerea, 
thesarmy schose-to,return power touthe,civiltansyebermharever 
reasons; endswas not obliged atosdo so-insanysdirechiway.ae iia 
is of course a very different thing» fnom »thew#eoverthzow for 
Nvvorarywductatorship iby civilian democratic miouces: As a 
general rule, the military, in most of these countries, feel 
they haves “a. right. woftens,enshrined: officially faneieic 
constitution, to take power from the civilians when the latter 
are incapable of properly conducting the affairs of state. In 
many countries when such power is returned to the civilians it 
is seen by the military as permission given to the civilians to 
erysagaim totdeal with the problemss,of the countrys sinpliciige, 
sometimes even explicit in the arrangements leading to this 
return of power to the civilians is that if the latter)dommot 
effectively deal with. the problems of the country, the armed 
forces reserve to themselves the right to again intervene and to 


replace those civilian forces with a new military government .*® 


Henee, while the trend to’ democratiics government | 1emor 
course favourably viewed by Canadians, and no doubt softened the 
opposition within Canada to membership of the OAS at this time, 
it would be an enormous mistake to see the return of democracy 


to so many states of the region as either solid or permanent. 


36. H.P. Klepak, “A Military Retreat from Government in Latin-America"™, 
Armed Forces, November 1986, pp. 494-497. 
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The cycle of civilian government, military government, civilian 
government, military government, is not a new one in Latin 
America and it is certainly premature to consider these positive 


moves as final. 


The army and the right remain enormously powerful in 
Giele, aan (pPerugteniBokivia piimeecentralrAmerica)é4ain-iHaitéieoin 
Paraguay and in Brazil. The control established over them in 
Argentina, Uruguay and even in Colombia, Venezuela and Mexico 
can not be deemed unchallengeable even though at the moment 
Ehingsbelook jquiterbrignts The huge problems Latin America 
faces, especially with debt, iniilarieny poLiuciony and 
urbanization; and the social upheavals which continue related to 
them, make for a gigantic task for any government, of left or 


,urGghinns Eromijbarnvacks’ oraparbiament: 


The appeal of entry into the Organisation of American 
States and the role Canada has carved out for itself in Central 
America suggest a major and increasing desire to play a positive 
role in exactly these trends of democratization and human 
montisc Failure to be able to help in these areas would no 
doubt damage Canadian interest and frustrate those hoping for 
closer relations.*’ Non-governmental organizations have become 
much more deeply involved in Latin America generally through the 
explosion of their activities in Central America over the last 
decade. It would be difficult for governments to remain idle 
when questions of Latin American democratization and especially 
Civil rights become difficult and this itself must be kept in 


mind. 


37. This is certainly the tenor of the Canadian sections of the major 
report by Peter Blanchara and ve.sr Landsteet, “Human Rights in 
Latin America and the Caribbean". 
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For while Canada is not a great power nor does it have 
major interests in any traditional sense in Latin America, it is 
nonetheless a major actor with considerably mores international 
influence than any Latin American government with the possible 
exception gor (Brazid< Liews) well respected: asivar caring, , “even 
idealistic nation which combines national interest with a highly 
respectable dose of idealism as Albert Legault and Michel 
Fortmann have shown, on the question of arms ‘control “and 
disarmament in their recent book.” While all of this ‘is of 
course to the good, it does raise hopes, one is tempted to say 
exaggerated hopes, that Canada’s influence will be brought 
directly to bear on the problems discussed here. Needless to 
say, this is just what human rights groups in Canada interested 
in Latin America are hoping for as well. The reality, 
unfortunately, is that this is far from easy to implement or 
even to analyze. Latin American politics is complex and fraught 
with dubious information, political intrigue, propaganda, and 
self-interest disguised as idealism. Canada is to all intents 
and purposes a "new boy" and despite considerable diplomatic 
expertise. q.im some? pockets of » External”? Affaixe) “'ot isome 
commercial knowledge in a number of banks and other enterprises, 
and some general understanding nel Non-Governmental 
Organizations 7» Canedvansaiirequentiy waverrdiffieultyaerindang 
their wayrain the- back) streets» of~nationale political ssituatioens 


in Latin America. 


This must be accepted as such and the limitations of our 
influence understood. To achieve objectives related to human 


rights and democratization in Latin America is not easy and 


Albert Legault and Michel Fortmann, Une Diplomatie de l’espoir. 
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local people have the right to suggest that Canadians have a 
limited role in the evolution of political systems and social 
progress not their own. Canadians would be unlikely to be happy 
if they were accused of throwing their weight around, of 
anibertering- “iin ithe” domestice* affairs of  statese sor | of Pnot 
recognizing the sovereignty that these states jealously guard as 
their own? /a Inigeneralliiti (cansbe ‘expected that) tt-willibe the 
left which expects the most from Canada and the right which is 
most fearful of what it will doubtless consider meddling by 


outsiders inits” ownaffairs. 


Care will have to be taken to ensure we get this right 
and that while being able to be a force for progress and for the 
consolidation of democracy, we are not seen as pushy intruders 
and particularly not seen as do-gooders who should set their own 
house in order before telling foreigners how to do so with 
theirs. Permanent enemies of major social change, such as the 
landed aristocracy, and those usually seduced into being 
opponents of such change like the armed forces, are powerful and 
influential elements with which to reckon. Latin America will 


not change overnight and it is well that this be recognized. 


The oligarchy fears that the rising power of trade unions 
and minority pressure groups, as well as the call for drastic 
land reform, threaten their inherited wealth, social position 
and power base and they are no doubt correct in assessing these 
threats as dangerous for them. Cloaking these views under a 


Gaius. forte thera defence’ Loft Westerntovalues sande 'Christidn 


Civilization", they have proven in many countries to be quite 
39% Such accusations are occasionally made. See Orciando Henriquez, 
“Canada, un pequefo y nuevo ’Tio Sam’", in £l Especiador, Bogota, 


4 July 1990. 
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capable of stopping at “nothing in >.order? to deal with their 
enemies. When traditional co-option and bribery fail, they are 
not above infiltration and assassination as means to weaken 
reformist groups and decapitate them through the removal of 


their leadership. 


The armed forces, while typically understanding popular 
forces becausesoft theirzelose Links! with them, also tage tardecs 
for sco-opting sony the dparteoro the *raght. In general they are 
deeply imbued with the "Doctrine of National Security" thinking 
of ithe °1960s, ‘which “claims that the enemy 2s not Gustestne 
foreigner but domestic leftist elements as well.*° Despite the 
existence, .of «groups anv the armed forces) » or Satreileast 
individuals, who are of a more liberal bent, most armed services 
remain essentially conservative, closely linked with the US, 
anti-leftist, and suspicious of change. Their power as the main 
national security forces and the legal applicants of force, 
especially when underwritten by constitutional responsibilities 
vis-a-vis state security, produce an element which can never be 
disregarded in Latin American politics. Lt» shoutdstalksomibe 
remembered by Canadians little versed in the affairs of this 
pant ol the world that the army’s links with ‘ther pelaeemrarces 
of Latin American countries are usually strong, official and 
frequently include the posting of senior army officers to hold 
the key police command positions in their hierarchies. The 
alliance of oligarchy and army, especially when reinforced by 


then support, ofsrthe=sUnited States, can “proyestantsunmevwonle 


obstacle to change. 


40. Colonel Alfonso Littuma, Doctrina de seguridad nacional, pp. 37-44 
a Ernesto Lopez, Seguridad nacional y sedicién militar, DP. eae 
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On the other side of the coin, social forces aiming at 
reform have waited decades if not centuries for real progress 
and feel extreme frustration at the obstruction produced by the 
alliance described above of what these movements consider the 
legitimate democratic objectives accepted verbally by all forces 
in the state but which are not necessarily in any sense real. 
Even the moderates among these reformers can be pushed to 
violence through the unwillingness of entrenched interests to 
discuss even minor reform. The experience of the last three and 
a half decades in Guatemala, Chile and Nicaragua in particular, 
but to some degree throughout the area, suggest to them that any 
attempt at moderate reform will be construed as radical by the 
right which will move, generally with American support, to crush 
Tet In this context, the appeal of violent revolution can 
easily spread from the radical parties to more moderate 
elements, a process one has seen, sadly, over and over again in 


recent decades. 


None of the above is to suggest that the situation is 
hopeless. AS -"mentzoned,;, “many Signs, particularly «with 
demilitarization, are more favourable than at any time for two 
decades at least. It. as notable, however, that in Central 
America for example the defeat of the FSLN in Nicaragua and the 
disarray of leftist forces in Guatemala and El Salvador have 
given the intransigent right the upper hand to, as one Honduran 
eolonel put 20) “return to the fifties”. While populist power 
in most South American governments will make that difficult, 
these considerations will find some reflection nearly 


everywhere. 
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Chapter III: Immigration 


Perhaps no problem in Latin America affects currently the 
Canadian domestic scene in the same way as immigration does. 
Canada, which had traditionally received immigrants primarily 
from the United Kingdom but increasingly from the continent of 
Europe, has in recent years been the target of migrants from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America as well. Reasonably strict 
immigration procedures have controlled this potential flood with 
some success but viewing any Canadian city street will show one 
that the transformation of Canadian urban society at least is 
under way. Insofar as Latin America is concerned, for the first 
time in history, Spanish can be heard with great frequency on 
the streets of say Toronto or Montreal. Latin American social 
groups are numerous and active and are adding new flavour to 
most major Canadian cities particularly in the centre of the 
COUNCTY-. Table II shows recent immigration figures from the 
Americas. One notes a fairly steady growth in overall figures 
from the region as well as in terms of a percentage of total 


immigration. 
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TABLE II 


Immigration from the Americas 
in Recent Years 


1981/2 {1982/3 |1983/4 |1984/5 }1985/6 |1986/7 


158776. 41198579 


North and 

Central 8535 
America* 

Caribbean 9505 
South 

America 7460 


World Totals 114700 


te O7ou, 


165841 


*The United States tends to account for roughly half of the North and Central American figures. 


For 1985-86 to 1988-89, the CPS totals are removed to leave only those for Mexico and Central 
America. 


Source: Relevant years of Annual Reports of Employment_and_ Immigration Canada. 


The first significant wave of Latin American immigration 
probably came as a result of the military coup da’état against 
President Salvador Allende in September 1971. This however was 
made up mostly of intellectuals and members of the Chilean 
bourgeoisie. In more recent years, however, almost all 
countries of Latin America have been represented strongly in 
Canadian immigration figures. These migrations have involved 
very large numbers of Latin Americans and have not by any means 
been motivated by merely political considerations in the home 
LSE The Haitian exodus which aimed largely at Montreal 
had of course some political backdrop but was much more the 
result of economic hardship in the island republic itself. 
South American immigration to Canada has reflected a mix of 
motivations but most experts would suggest, particularly in 
recent years, that the bulk of these people leave to achieve a 
better standard of living even where some political motivation 


may exist. 
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Central America has of course provided the main turning 
point in this pattern of migrations. Well over a million 
Central Americans have fled their homes in the last decade and 
while many have settled in more peaceful regions of their 
countries, hundreds of thousands have headed north.” The 
economic dislocation caused by the wars, fanned by the 
widespread poverty and hopelessness already characterizing much 
of the Central American’ scene, reinforce this war refugee 
problem “and, mix. a.Jvariety. .of factors. into the mignagion 


phenomena. 


The overwhelming majority of Central Americans going 
north has of course aimed to settle in the rich land of 
opportunity which is the United States. A number of reasons 
remmrorce this tendency. Firstly, American culture is teliaco 
be well known by Central Americans who are exposed to the United 
States in televisions programmes, films, radio and to some 
extent the written press. The United States’ reputation as a 
land of plenty and a welcoming country for immigrants is 7o0f 
course an old one and one widely believed in this sub-region. 
More importantly still perhaps, is the fact that large Spanish- 
speaking communities already existed in the US long before the 
latest spate of wars in Central America and it was natural tor 
Central Americans to look for a wealthy country, "but, ones 
which their language was widely spoken and their ethnic groups 
well represented, in order to settle. Lastly of course, the 
United Socaces isthe st 1rsu wealthy country which the Central 
Americans reach when moving north, has a good climate similar to 


the one in which the migrants were raised, and has a ready 


41. This figure is a conservative one. Liisa North places the figures 


between 1.8 and 2.8 million in her Between War and Peace in Central 
America: Choices for Canada, p. 131. 


Do 


network of agents willing to find jobs (frequently illegal at 


first) for the hungry and miserable arriving migrant.* 


All of these factors have made for Canada remaining a 
secondary choice for Central American immigrants. Canada does 
not as yet have a large Spanish-speaking population nor does it 
have an easy network through which immigrants could get jobs. 
The distance for Central Americans to reach prosperous regions 
of Canada can be twice as far for that of even richer portions 
of the US. Equally important perhaps, Canada’s reputation asa 
country with a savage climate is a well established one and this 
has also proved daunting. It should also be mentioned that the 
very lack of Canadian diplomatic representation in Central 
America meant that the local population would find it much 
harder to apply to come here even if some of its members 
actuadey “Phoughirersi t . 


A number of factors have changed the previous situation 
where immigration to Canada is concerned. The very extent of 
the war’s damage has created such a number of refugees that the 
population base of potential migrants has expanded tremendously 
particularly those wishing to come for essentially economic 
reasons. Secondly,® (vhesivs(s Stightening’ of Yits" immigration 
regulations has made it more difficult for Central Americans to 
go there and for Central Americans already there to bring north 
their relatives.” The reputation of the US as welcoming 


immigrants has suffered accordingly and tales of exploitation 


42. Some elements of this situation are dealt with, country by country, 
in Sergio Diaz-Briquets, "The Central America Demographic Situation: 
Trends and Implications", in F.D. Bean et al (Eds), Mexican and 


Central America Population and U.S. Immigration Policy, pp. 40-47. 


43. Wise No. oie OD. CLEM-; Dp. Dts ios. 
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of immigrant workers by unscrupulous American businessmen have 
received wide press coverage in Central American media. Thus 
the ease with which Central American immigrants could achieve 
an immigrant status in the US has been lessened in recent years. 
At the same time the demand to come north has increased. 
Concurrently, the number of Central Americans who know Canada 
and who have come here has created at least the beginning of a 
new network of relationships from which future immigrants might 
benefit. In addition, the increase in Canadian diplomatic 
representation from Guatemala in the north to Costa Rica in the 
south lets Central Americans see more Canadian interest in the 
region, especially true since the ONUCA deployment, and have 
much easier access to immigration facilities in their home 


countries. 


For all of these reasons then, Central Americans are 
coming to Canada in ever increasing numbers and have become a 
Significant percentage of the Canadian immigrant community. 
While hopes for peace in the region may suggest that such a 
movement will decline, such an analysis may well be off the 
mark. Central America is a long way from economic recovery and 
even perhaps from political stability. An increasing knowledge 
of the advantages Canada offers, especially in the light of 
inereased difficulties with immigration to the USmimaycwe blemean 
that far from seeing a decrease in the demand, one will see a 


continuation in its steady increase. 


In the context of much criticized immigration policies, 
which an apparently increasing numbers of Canadians find too 
lax, there may be pressures, especially as peace returns to the 
PeOLOn CO rect ri Ch Souche migrants” wtariwiaty wot entry into 


Canada. If this proves to be the case, one can expect that 


ro a 


Central Americans will watch events closely and will draw their 
own conclusions about the sort of relationships they wish to 
build with Canada. This may well apply to our relations in this 


area with Latin America as a whole. 


Table III 


Some Immigration Figures 
For Selected Latin American Countries 


1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 
Argentina 2 353 S77, 425 
Chile S13 889 T2979 949 
Colombia 215 292 386 367 
El Salvador 3182 3458 3059 2313 
Guatemala 1041 1472 881 135 
Haiti 1329 1906 2079 1829 
Mexico 386 To 806 1059 
Peru Ss5 768 838 i he: boy 


While war is not nearly so widespread in Latin America 
as a whole as it is in Central America, poverty and economic 
crisis most definitely are. Table III shows a breakdown of 
certain key sources of immigrants to Canada. It will be noted 
how the strength of the Haitian figures is relatively constant 
and high for such a small country with the main jump happening 
as edisorder (spread in “early, - 1986. El Salvador remains 
consistently even higher despite an even smaller population 
base. Peru’s figures, on the other hand, seem to reflect the 
COnLiIMiinGg. downward, spiral’ sot that. country’s, economy, «othe 
increasing loss of hope, and the growth in the fighting with 
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Chapter IV: The Economy 


There is no such thing as a Latin American economy. 
There are instead of course a series of Latin American economies 
and ones which, generally speaking, match national territorial 
states. A discussion has already occurred putting emphasis on 
the history of the Latin American economies starting from the 
days of "El Dorado" under Spain and to some extent Portugal, 
carrying on through the settlement based on latifundio and mines 
and ending up with the international division of labour and 
finally the sequence of disruptions associated with its 
dislocation. It is necessary to speak very briefly about 
regional and national conditions in order to understand where 


one is at this moment. 


Starting in the southern cone, Argentina was for long 
considered the success story of all of Latin America and the 
competitor even with the US but certainly with Canada where 
development was concerned. From a sleepy colony under Spanish 
rule, the impact of cattle products and wheat, joined to an 
explosion of immigration in the last decades before World War 
I, transformed Argentina and made it a dynamic economy based on 
trade and agricultural products above all. The shocks to the 
international wédivision ~ofsslabours helped it) builda-: large 
bourgeoisie connected with international commerce and industries 
ore thes mpont msnibsta tubzomerkind: Political instability, the 
weakness of post-war Europe, followed by European Economic 
Community amports restrictions: and. they inefficiency of local 
manufactures, led to economic decline and eventual crisis since 
World War II. A succession of civilian and military governments 


has been able to do little to arrest the slump which continues 
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apace despite all sorts of proposed solutions being tried. Huge 
international debtywitremopanu! inflation, social disorder and 


general malaise dominate the Argentine picture.” 


Similar circumstances afflict the once wealthy Uruguayan 
state whose agricultural products and local industry have faced 
the same sort of decline. While the malaise may be slightly 


hesshdecomn wrcuguaylt ws Still yquite deeprenough® 


Chile has benefited from its natural resource base in 
minerals of a variety of kinds, especially copper. With a large 
middle class, impressive national cohesion, a long democratic 
and stable politieal CY adiiewon, and a hard-working 
overwhelmingly European population in origin, Chile has faced 
the economic crises of the last two decades with better results. 
Despite periods of political crisis, the fall of mineral prices, 
labour unrest, a lack of energy resources, and the like; the 
Chileans have in recent years bounced back and have by Latin 
American standards a relatively prosperous economy although with 


a hefty international debt with which to deal. 


Further’ norths ineh Peru Gland!) ecuadex, traditional 
agricultural economies supported by some mineral resources have 
stagnated for many years. The oil boom of the 1970s permitted 
both countries to develop their energy wealth in petroleum but 
the fall in prices in more recent years has caused a sustained 
crisis from which the countries have been unable to escape. The 
massive international debt contracted in setting up the 


infrastructunes .foriathe: oil industry,.- as) “welleeas’ forsother 


44, Burns, Op.ecilt.,) pow 209-225. 
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projects, hangs as a huge dead weight on the overall national 


economy. 


Further inland, Bolivia is in some ways in even worse 
shape although its economic backwardness is of such long- 
standing that it is not so often commented upon in the press. 
Here again mineral wealth is the basis of the economy, tin 
especially. Boom or bust is the result of fluctuations in the 
price of this mineral and very few other commodities and at the 
moment, despite some signs of a favourable nature, the scene is 
not a promising one. Both in Peru and Bolivia the informal 
economy is the area of great growth, particularly related to the 
production of coca to be converted to cocaine generally in 
Colombia to the north. The president of Peru has even quipped 
that the only successful Peruvian multi-national is the cocaine 
trade. Billions of dollars circulate and hundreds of thousands 
of people earn a living wage through the production of the basic 


erep behind this; drug traffic.” 


Colombia is usually held out as a success story in Latin 
America and indeed in many ways it is. The economy has 
retained a certain buoyancy over many years and Colombia has an 
enviable record for the repayment of international debt. The 
eountrya dependsy ont auovariety of 4 products. ranging from 
traditional agricultural ones such as bananas, coffee and cattle 
right through to petroleum. Here too, the economy benefits from 
Bae final corocessing ofS the: coca plant ™ainto ‘cocaine: in*a° vast 
informal market, largely controlled by Colombians, supplying 


millions of addicts particularly in the US. Despite violence of 


— 


45°: Alejandre Veustva, El Narcotrafico y el interés nacional, pp. 38- 
40. 
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all kinds ranging from right-wing assassinations of). poli tac@al 
leaders throughisto Tertist insurgents, the Colombian economy 


soldiers on to this day. 


As mentioned previously, Venezuela is a country of great 
natural:/resounces, 'particularly its famous’ petroleummeserves, 
and has lived in recent decades experiences common to a number 
of. other petroleum producing countries). In *the last +century, 
Venezuela was a backwater of Latin America after having been the 
same for the colonial empire before independence. Cattle and 
subsistence farming were the rule before petroleum became a 
major product in the 1920s but once it had done so, therivast 
wealth it brought to the country made it receive the greater 
part of governmental interest with a consequent leaving behind 
of the agricultural sector. This was to have grave consequences 
as before the oil boom of the 1970s, only a small percentage of 
the Venezuelan working population found employment in oil or 


petroleum-related work.*® 


While this situation no doubt improved somewhat after 
1973 —thesoiisglut ofsthe last decaderhas had highlyrdisrupymve 
effects on the country. Successive governments borrowed heavily 
abroadwand/ ther ftabh tan ‘011 prices hadi tavdiretanpactwonmtne 
COUrntDy. {Sap l dity ator pay /backi tthese: “Loans: As so often 
elsewhere ins Latins America;in so too ‘imeVenezuelajeistringent 
austerity emeasures strongly suggested by sthe “Intemational 
Monetary Fund and other multilateral lending agencies have been 
badly received by the population as a whole and by the lower 


classes, who feel they bear too large a share in the suffering 


46. Judith Ewell, Venezuela: A Century of Change,» pe le 
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imposed and have led to widespread rioting and heavy handed 


police repression. 


Given the dependence of Venezuela on petroleum, and the 
relatively unlikely event of greatly increased prices on a 
sustained basis, the country can expect to continue to live hard 
times from which. an exit is, at the moment difficult, to..see. 
Here again, the dangers of a single commodity economy, or at 
least something very close to it, can be seen very starkly. 
Brazil offers quite a different picture. The extraordinary 
expansion of the Brazilian economy in the 1960s and 1970s, 
frequently referred to as the "Brazilian Miracle", has no doubt 
Slowed in recent years. On the other hand, the progress of the 
Brazilian economy remains impressive in general and particularly 


when compared with this regional giant’s neighbours. 


Although it is obviously true that huge portions of the 
Brazilian population have not benefited from this progress, as 
witnessed by the huge favelas (shanty towns) Surrounding most 
of the country’s cities and the vast .regional disparities 
between the prosperous South and the poverty-stricken North- 
East, progress there has been. Despite favourable signs, 
however, it must be emphasized that Brazil also has a massive 
international debt problem, the servicing of which causes 
headaches galore in Brasilia. The main difference between 
Brazgilian debt and that of other;countries is that. the overall 
strength of the national economy yields some potential for 
sentially NWoayinguetwaback,ea, jsituattonyralmost ‘niquey/ane the 
region. Here also, IMF-inspired austerity programmes are 
opposed virulently. Brazil“s southern neighbour Paraguay is, as 


fentioned, “just Coming out of.a@ long period of isolation and 
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dictatorship. The new Rodriguez regime seems anxious to open 
the country not only to foreign political influences but 
especially to foreign investment and trade. An essentially 
agricultural country, Paraguay has suffered somewhat less from 
the debt crisis than its large neighbours and has remarkable 
Social cohésion or has had up to the present... Cattle and other 
agricultural pursuits remain the basis of the economy which is 
only really now being modernized, a process slowed by Paraguay’s 
lack Sok “amstitutional “links ‘witth more  Gynamle" -requo ne 


economies. 


Moving north, little need be said of Central America. 
It has already been seen that the countries there are in some 
cases ravaged by civil war but in all cases have suffered the 
fiiognt” of Capital “and” the” general. disruptizons > veausedstn, 
polatcacal. mnistability,; international tension, widespread 
destruction and nearby or home-grown civil war. As also seen 
above, the traditional monocultures of the region, based on 
bananas, coffee, sugar, and few other products, had already 
been buffeted by falls in international prices and the rise in 
the “cost of imported manufactured goods and ‘particutariy 
petroleum, before this decade. While Costa Rica has kept its 
head above water, despite grave dangers particularly caused by 
the impact of international debt, and while Honduras has escaped 
direct damage from" war, neither as an ‘good "shape Boveraure. 
Honduras has become so dependent on American economic assistance 
that the term "debt republic" has been coined for her and her 
neighbours just as the country had the dubious honour of having 
the-term “banana, republic’ applied first tovher nearly a century 


ago. ine “Current reduction an UlS.) aid, joined mtommere 
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continuation of long-term economic decline, augurs ill and 


suggests even further years of hard times.*’ 


Much more serious is the situation in Guatemala where 
the civil war, despite promising signs, still simmers and where 
the social fabric of the country continues to pose the problems 
inherited from colonial times. While the actual physical 
destruction of plant and buildings is no longer very great and 
is generally speaking centred far from the main cities, this 
country also faces depressed prices for its products, widespread 
poverty and highly unequal development. El Salvador is perhaps 
worse placed still in that there the destruction caused by the 
Civil war has often been to the infrastructure of the economy 
including hydro-electric plants, dams, power lines, bridges and 
other essential installations. This has struck directly at El 
Salvador’s international trade particularly in coffee, the 
eountry“srbraditional primary product for! export? Here again, 
a Situation of nearly total economic dependence on the U.S. for 
aid, coupled with the current decline in the latter country’s 
interest in the Central American region as a whole, gives pause. 
U.S. and other foreign loans are to all intents and purposes 
impossible to imagine paying back and their mere servicing is 


far beyond national potential for many years. 


Difficult as it is to imagine, the Nicaraguan situation 
is even worse. Here of course, one is not recovering from one 
civil war, but from two and these are wars stretching back 15 
years. Nicaragua was never aS prosperous as El Salvador or 


Costa Rica and it is only now coming out of the most severe 


aus "Boletin informativo Honduras", September 1990, pp. t-5. 


s)2) 


economic warfare ever waged in the Americas with the possible 
exception of that directed against Cuba. The Cuban economy, 
however, was stronger going into the 1960s and its autarchy was 
more possible than anything one could imagine Lorw Nicaraguan 
Managua’s economic situation is desperate with inflation outset 
control although the new coalition government is hopeful to 
brings at (waquely/intobiane ing@the medzumsitern, Sandinista 
economic incompetence, when added to the effects of the US 
embargo, war and virtual total male military mobilisation, has 
left.a sonny mess from: which tagaini-it- muste take Syearcweeo 


BeCOV CIE 


The situation is truly extraordinary in Mexico where the 
economic picture, after many years of dark times, seems to be 
brightening more than somewhat. The political cost has been 
great in the abandonment of highly-institutionalised traditions 
of controls on foreign investment but the economic benefits seem 
to be being seen in record time, After years of stagnation the 
economy iS moving quite rapidly at the moment despite a large 
international debt here also. Negotiations with the United 
States, and to some extent Canada, on a free trade arrangement 
have made much more progress than was frequently thought 
possible. Investment.) 1s.cagain .coming Minto they icounmeraaand 
despite the Long-term fall in price for Mexican ‘oil; Weontadence 
in -the economy 1s growing apace... Much of this: is stimuteacearoy 
the highly successful setting ts ere industries in the belt of 
towns “south of “the United States border in a Special “scheme 
taking advantage of low Mexican wage rates and proximity to 


southern United States markets.* The Brady Plan for adjusting 


: ve az ; F Sie Ps 
48. svlan Robinson, La Conexion mexicana", in América IHeveynojialel, 2/, ZO), 
June 1990, :pp.. 10-14. 
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the debt burden is also helpful in psychological as well as 


purely economic turns. 


This does not mean the whole situation is rosy. Mexico 
still faces one of the largest international debts in the world 
particularly if taken on a per capita basis. Traditional export 
commodities continue to suffer from low prices and the country 
is exporting vast numbers of dynamic young workers to the United 
States and indeed to Canada. Despite the proverbial patience of 
the Mexican people, violence has not been absent from frequent 


social disturbances and this will not end overnight. 


Hispaniola’s two republics offer very different economic 
pictures just as they do political ones, as noted above. Haiti 
is the poorest country in the Americas and has had that dubious 
title for decades. The bourgeoisie is small and relatively weak 
and suffers from a high level of emigration which takes the best 
brains and most active entrepreneurial spirit to the United 
States, France and Canada. The vast majority of the population 
lives in abject poverty even by Latin American standards, and 
the small elite has shown remarkable staying power and ability 
to halt reform which threatens its interests. The safety valve 
of emigration is also influential for the peasantry although 
their ability to move provides tragic results frequently in the 
waters separating the republic from the Bahamas to the north and 
the United States to the north-west. Barring effective 
political reform and a major aid effort, it is very difficult 


indeed to see significant progress in economic terms made here. 


On the other side of the island’s only border, as briefly 


discussed, the Dominican Republic enjoys a tourism boom which 
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gives an impression of great economic growth but which is not 
fully reflective of the economic conditions of Athe-mazyoraey.. 
While agriculture receives some spin-off effects from the 
tourism industry, many observers point to the traditional 
Scourges normally accompanying major tourist development 
(excessive dependence on service industries, SéEruperon, 
prostitution, etc) as being as damaging for Dominican society 
in general as the development itself is positive for the economy 


and the balance of payments. 


Cubayy theselaste country to ibe discussed), Fis ehesmosc 
difficult to analyze. Traditionally, the island republicehas 
had a relatively strong economy and before the 1959 revolution 
had what was arguably the strongest middle class outside the 
southern cone. While the economy has always been by far too 
dependent on sugar, nickel, hemp, tobacco and cattle have helped 
toe reduce: «some .of the) ‘worst aspects) “of ’* the@i-1slandaes 


moneocu LMeure <7" 


Despite the obvious improvements the revolution brought 
the @bulk-. ofmathe- Cuban’ population; ase” is: well’ tknowneeeene 
traditional bourgeorsie ssimply fled: sthe: island" ainwthemyears 
following the Castro) takeover. ) “This: body blow ‘te: {the@econeny 
has | any omany: ways” note been “fully? countered bite item ne 
extraordinarily harsh economic embargo established by the United 
States in the early 1960s which has done the most to damage the 
Cuban economy. The overwhelmingly most important market and 
source of goods for Cuba disappeared from national economic 
calculations virtually overnight and at the stroke of a pen. 


The inefficient economy of the Soviet Union and other socialist 


49. See Jean Stubbs, Cuba: The test of Time. 
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states was simply not able to make up the loss incurred through 
United States’ severance of ties and despite very generous terms 
of trade established for political reasons by Moscow and its 


allies, the economy Havana manages is a shambles. 


Sugar quotas of production are virtually never reached 
and while some areas of diversification of the economy have 
prospered, relatively speaking in recent years, the overall 
picture has been a negative one. This state of affairs was 
fainivyerstaticyuntilsithe jautumn ofsch989" after whichAtimewa 
series of severe shocks has struck the Cuban state and economy 
and has left it reeling. The non-Soviet sources of assistance 
for Cuba have traditionally included all the East European 
states. But one by one these states have severely curtailed, 
bamitedwinm future;‘duration,.oricut “off “altogether, ‘barter “or 
other trade and indeed aid accords with the Cuban state. As 
Eastern Europe had. provided a significant proportion of Cuban 
economic aid and trade, the importance of these blows would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Worse still, at a time when Havana 
looks to Moscow to take up the slack created by Eastern Europe’s 
abandonment of Cuba, the Soviets show less and less interest in 
doing so. Indeed some observers suggest that internal 
pressures, especially those from the Russian-speaking 
population, will lead to a major curtailment of trade and aid 
with Cuba in the next months, if not to the nightmare of a total 
cut-off altogether in special arrangements between the two 


states. 


The results of this have been the most severe economic 
crisis Cuba has lived in decades. For the first time in living 


memory, rationing of bread was declared in February 1989. 
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Cubans, who had been accustomed to rationing in a number of 
other areas of consumption, have been taken off guard by these 
moves which are, it should be added, extremely unpopular and 
bring the regime’s economic efficiency under increasingly 
negative scrutiny. At the moment, Castro is attempting to find 
capitalist countries who’ would) be widling toventersante barter 
arrangements with Havana whereby the island could receive vital 
imports but where unavailable foreign exchange is not available. 
His success in achieving this, while doubtful at the moment, is 


essential. 


Thus the Latin American economies are passing through a 
seemingly unending period of dislocation and near despair 
despite the existence of bright spots here and there such as in 
Mexico and to some extent Brazil. Ltiots “hards'to, imaginemhie, 
such states, without a major overhaul of the terms of 
international trade, can be expected to operate as prosperous 


and stable members of the international economy. 


Hardly surprising, then, that quite . revolutionary 
econcmic, sobutions are not ionly being put torward but actucien, 
acted upon. The integration of the economies of Brazil and 
Argentina has begun and is moving along steadily, as discussed 
in the chapter on the end of these two countries’ traditional 
rivalry. Such-is. the impact of this trend that first Umuoqua. 
and-more recently Paraguay, have joined in the programme in a 
much wider sense than was ever contemplated previously. Chile, 
Whach) Jett (the, sAndean™ Pach jsin “the dave sort “the military 
dighatorshap. is being forced # now ce choose between 
reintegration into that “poor man’s club" and the more dynamic, 


inviting Buenos Aires-Brasilia axis with its two smaller but 
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important members. Traditional differences with Argentina make 
the choice a difficult one but economic punch will probably 


prevail. 


President Bush’s proposals for an economic grouping of 
all the Americas have not fallen on deaf ears either and the 
Latin American reaction as far has been quite favourable. 
Economic events in the region are therefore moving quickly with 
Mexican incorporation into the North American free trade 
arrangement increasingly likely. Canada’s links with the area 


will necessarily grow if such trends continue. 
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Chapter V: Instability 


The chapters so far put forward; those on democracy and 
human rights, on immigration and on the economy, leave little 
doubt that to some extent the popular perception of Latin 
America aS a region endemically suffering from political and 
social instability is not altogether wide of the mark. This is 
of course of direct concern to Canada. Ottawa’s foreign policy 
has perhaps a constant in the search for stability and this 
reflects our concern for a prosperous world capable of trading 
with our country, a desire for peace where international war 
would lead to disaster for us, and for a general world situation 
wherein humanitarian values related to social progress, economic 
prosperity, human rights, and democracy can flourish and where 
Canadians can feel that they contribute to this state of 


affairs. 


While Canadians generally have not been overly 
ideological in these terms, that is to say Canadians have not 
opposed radical change in any concerted or violent fashion; they 
have been. suspicious of, and unhappy with, trends towards 
increasing violence as a means to bring about change even when 
such change is seen as a good thing. The preference for a world 
at peace and enjoying prosperity, while benefitting from or 
moving towards democracy, is as Canadian as ice hockey. 
Nonetheless, Canadian governments have been aware that this is 
not a perfect world and that often drastic change and reform is 
required if the pressures for violent upheaval are to be 
avoided. Hence, Ottawa could: be said to practise a more 
welcoming policy towards change, and less suspicion of 


instahility than more conservative countries have. While 


V2 


seeking stability, Canadian policy supports peaceful change and 
is even, however reluctantly, willing to understand the need on 
occasion for violence in bringing about vital changes where 
political systems have no peaceful and legitimate means to 
effect reform.) aE -Latini Americavhas itraditionally beensenetarea 
of anstability which it is;so often’ judged, “Canadian policysnas 
adopted a cautious but relatively flexible policy towards change 
in the region. While sharing in recent years the concerns that 
radical socialist regimes might establish themselves widely in 
Latin. America: -Canada has snotsifelt) that’ults) prefemence! wer 
liberal democratic regimes implied that it must back the centre- 
SLoNtesandascagat Oneal lagsoccasionss The acceptance of the 
establishment of the Castro regime in 1959 proved this point 
earlier on and this stand was taken again in the acceptance of, 
and help given to, the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua over the 
last decade. Canada has been able to work with socialist 
regimes just as with others and has been able to gain profit 
from relations with stable leftist governments just as it has 


with stable rightist ones. 


ASsa With: (A0nhe~ “Britishmeforeigni spoliicy lebraditionumeor 
recognizing regimes as and when they gained effective control of 
their «countries, so;iwith nuance, does; Canadian opolicy@extend 
recognition generally to those governments enjoying real power 
in their states. in’ keeping: iwiths this tradition andsewien 
others, Canada has placed the emphasis on trade in recent years 
as it has in the past. As discussed in the now classic book by 
James Ogelsby on Canadian-Latin American relations entitled 


Gringos from the Far North, Canada has consistently aimed first 


v3 


and foremost to increase trade in the region.” - Long before 
Canadawitelt cparticukarsipol iticaliypullsioime:them direction’ Ff 
closer relations with Latin America, it felt the drive to export 
to the region and to some extent to invest in it as well. While 
the hopes for profits from such trade and investment have been 
frequently dashed, the Latin American market and investment 
opportunity have frequently resurfaced and never completely 


disappeared. 


To the extent that instability has threatened that trade 
and investment, the Department of External Affairs has been 
under considerable pressure to line up alongside conservatives 
Lryengertos maintain cthe:s statust quo Despite the thesis 
underlying the recent book Northern Shadows, our foreign policy 
has not by any means consistently backed such conservative 
desires.”! While obviously anxious to protect Canadian 
investment and trading interests, one of the major roles after 
all of any foreign ministry, Ottawa’s policy has more often than 
not tried to find middle ground between the exigencies of action 
in aid of our businessmen abroad and the sympathy felt for 


countries in the throes of domestic strife. 


The crises through which Latin America is currently 
passing, dating back to the 1970s and therefore of considerable 
duration already, have provided special challenges for our 
foreign policy where instability is concerned. Virtually the 


whole region has suffered major elements of instability over 


Bis J.C.M. Ogelsby, Gringos from the Far North, published by MacMillan 
pee RW ASE! 
Sil Tiis work by Peter McFarlane, Northern Shadows: Canadians and 


Central America, is, in the view of this author, far too harsh in 


its criticism of this country’s role in Central America. 
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this period and the outside world has been confronted by a 
bewildering series of events of a destabilising nature with 
Which @t imugst “comeyjieo; grips: This has not been particularly 
easy for a Canada whose diplomatic representation in Latin 
America has been quite modest until recently. Imradaeiion;, 
pressures at home as a result of increasing public interest in 
the region, referred to above, have made Canadian governments 
more circumspect than ever before. The press and the wide 
variety of non-governmental organisations follow closely the 
current evolution of events in Latin America and insist on a 
major emphasis being given to the humanitarian and liberal 
aspects. to. the-sdetriment, on’ occasion, » off~@inealpolitike 


considerations. 


Despite democratization, some would argue as a result of 
this democratization, pest rcal stabi liseyiiais far from 
generalized in Latin America. As we have seen, a state of 
political stability is the exception rather than the rule in the 
region and while the rise of democratization has no doubt 
recently channelled discontent and the desire for reform into 
more péaceful approaches: to politics,s-overall /stabi#itymean 
hardly be said to have been the result. Dramatic labour unrest, 
terrorism, drugs secand, thegmwar cagainstwedrugs,; military 
interventions,, economic crisirsivand «these resteof (them lastanvaror 
woes which Latin America has to face preclude easy political 
answers of the West European and North American colouring. The 
issues which divide Latin Americans are major ones and the 


stakes are high.” Reformist elements demand real change and 


ats This point comes out most strongly in the most war-torn region of 
Latin America - Central America. The depth of the struggle comes 


out forcefully in the thesis presented by Edelberto Torres Rivas, 
Crisis del Poder en Centroamérica. 


ES 


insist on it with the same vehemence traditional elites and the 


right deploy to halt or at least delay such reform. 


Peaceful change normally requires a sense of compromise 
and as has been seen in Central America and much of South 
America, a recognition of the need to compromise is not 
necessarily yet present. If the crisis were to worsen, it is 
easy to imagine instability getting out of hand and the violent 
elements unleashed thereby changing the picture of political 
progress very radically indeed. The weak democratic political 
institutions of the area are challenged in the most fundamental 
ways by the current difficulties and the movements they spawn. 
If progress and compromise cannot be more firmly established, 
it can be expected that instability will grow and take evermore 


_violent forms of expression. 


As alluded to before, the challenge for Canada is to find 
middle ground where one can assist democratic forces and permit 
change without an explosion. Only this is good for trade, good 
for investment and good for the humanitarian goals the public 


expects the country’s foreign policy to further. 
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Chapter VI: The International Relations Context 


The previous four chapters have attempted to give a 
general context involving largely internal affairs, although 
often with an external dimension, for the overall situation in 
Latin America in which Canadian policy must find its place. The 
rest of this paper, as mentioned in the introduction, hopes to 
give a more detailed view of the foreign policy and security 
issues evolving now in Latin America, or likely to appear in the 
future, which will have an impact on Canadian foreign and 


defence policies. 


in rhasinextuicnhapter sia tourrd’ horizon wil be given of 
the international relations issues and framework behind these 
events of interest to Canada with a view to being able later to 
raise the specific issues of greatest concern. The first point 
to make in this connection is that Latin America has a very old 
and established context of international relations dating back 
to independence almost two centurieS ago. Analysts have 
discovered traditional European patterns such as balance of 
payments relationships, conservative or liberal alliances, "next 
nation but one" phenomena, and the like. The countries of the 
region, especially those with significant threat perceptions or 
sophisticated elites, have produced flexible and imaginative 
responses in their foreign, and indeed defence, policies in the 
past and this continues at the present and in all likelihood 


Will do so in) the future. 


In the years efter independence, Latin American countries 
were often involved in attempting to restrict the potential for 


intervention in their affairs Sy the Feropean great powers. In 


T/ 


this connection, it is worth mentioning that Spas nw aicdae er 
finally give up its claims on the continent of the Americas 
until the late 1860s and even then retained colonial possessions 
in the Antilles until the very end of the last century. Other 
European powers greeted Latin American independence as little 
more than an opportunity to economically, and occasionally 
politically as well, supplant the Iberian powers with their own 
more dynamic influence. Anglo-French machinations in the River 
Plate..and the. »Prench,. Spanish, \.ands iBritaush JantenvenGionen 
Mexico leading to the ill-fated Habsburg monarchy there, are 


merely the most well-known of these attempts. 


Later in the century, European economic penetration was 
accepted and indeed welcomed by the dominant elite, although not 
without some opposition, and Latin American diplomacy was active 
in encouraging loans, technical assistance missions, investment, 
immigration and trade from the Europeans. With the increase in 
the United States’ power and influence in the region, firstly in 
Central America in mid-century and later in much more of the 
region from 1898 on, Latin American diplomacy frequently opted 
£O find. ways to ,counter=balance,, US" power with  thatp@orei¢ne 
Europeans and occasionally vice-versa. The Pan-American idea 
expressed by Washington in what is usually seen in Latin America 
as.a thinly disguised means for achieving» hegemony; ‘was 
generally) accepted in {principle by, Latin+ Americans! Sbuteeim 
practice efforts were made to reduce its impact on practical 
policies and particularly on the freedom of manoeuvre on 


national states governments.™ 


5). This practice is described in Pierre Queuille, L’Amérique latine, 
la Doctrine Monroe et le panaméricanisme. 
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Within Latin America itself, power political :combinations 
became the rule. Conflict on the Pacific coast of South America 
led to a balance of power relationship brilliantly described by 
Robert Burr in his book By Reason or Force.” Argentina and 
Brazil, after conflict early on in their independence periods, 
were encouraged to accept the existence of a traditional, 
European style buffer state in the form of Uruguay as a means of 
reducing border tensions between them. Paraguay on the other 
hand was able to become the "Prussia of South America" before 
its astounding struggle but inevitable defeat in the War of the 
Triple Alliance where it stood alone against Argentina, Brazil 


andauruguay jfrom i865 to +1:8:70) 


In the northern tier of the continent, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela were able to reach an uneasy acceptance of one 
another’s territorial borders after the confederation of the 
three broke up soon after independence. The Caribbean states 
waited for independence, with the exception of Haiti, for much 
longer. While Cuba won its independence from Spain in 1898, 
this aformalestatus was fictional “until atleast’ 1902 when US 
forces, which had come into the war to assist the Cubans against 
Spain, withdrew leaving a Cuban government in charge. Later 
another American intervention in the island completed a process 
of US effective domination of Cuba’s government and foreign 
relations which was only reversed by the Castro regime’s coming 


to power as late as 1959. 


54. This. work, whose full title .is By. Reason, or ;Force: .Chile.and. ‘the 
Balancing of Power in South Ansrica 1530-1905, has become the model 
for such studies on Latin America since its first publication in 
1974. 


vo 


The Dominican Republic, after early independence, 
eventual reintegration into the Spanish Empire, then 
independence again, also saw its sovereignty restricted through 
US military intervention and political pressures on a Virtually 
constant basis. Haiti, while nominally independent before any 
of the other Latin American states after its rising against 
France in the 1790s, lived in such a state of anarchy that it 
was a standing target for US interventions repeatedly during the 
early decades of this century. The foreign policies of all 
three of these states reflect clearly the geopolitical demands 


which they faced. 


In Central America, after the dissolution of the 
confederation in the late 1830s, the tiny independent republics 
had difficulty maintaining nominal independence in the face of 
US and British attempts to establish their national power in the 
sub-region. It is debatable indeed whether the fact of both 
these powers being active in the region was not a sine qua non 
of the retention of some degree of real independence for these 
states. Among themselves, the Central American republics made 
shifting alliances and unmade them with bewildering intricacies 


reminiscent of Balkan diplomacy earlier in the century. 


Mexico’s diplomatic challenge was arguably the most 
dttiicult .ofsall thosesfaced by: Latin American Statesmiotimuatne 
Way, as it were, of US expansionism’ linked «to. the sManitest 
Destiny ideology, Mexico needed allies to confront successfully 
the task. Such ~iriends were not forthcoming and; as asmwer 
known, the loss of nearly half of the national territory to 
Washington in what has been term "the great land grab" was the 
result. Nonetheless, to avoid an even worse fate, Mexico took 


its ¢ciplomacy and foreign affairs seriously and has been at the 
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forefront of inter-American and international fora where the 
issues of non-intervention and peaceful settlement of disputes 
have been debated. 

This challenge of a US drive for hegemony in the 
Americas, while initially faced largely in the Antilles, Mexico 
and Central America, was eventually to spread to the whole of 
South America as the US’ relative power in the world increased 
as the century wore on. The various Latin American countries 
reacted differently, according to their perception of the threat 
and their potential to actually do something about it. After 
initial hesitations, Colombia, Brazil and later Venezuela came 
to accept close cooperative ties with the US within the region 
and many diplomats argue that this policy served them well. The 
Andean republics further south, while less under US pressure, 
also generally fell into line with major US initiatives hoping 
no doubt that distance would protect them from the worst aspects 
of American power. Argentina on the other hand, as a reflection 
of its status, European links and its pretensions to regional 
leadership, tended to resist US influence in the Americas 
offering itself as a different pole of attraction within the 
hemisphere.” Argentina economic power and success underwrote 


this policy until the Second World War. 


Indeed it was in time of war that the test of American 
influence became most stark. Whereas '"1ir ? 79177 -“it- “was 
essentially only the Central American and West Indian states of 
Latin America which followed Washington into the conflict, by 


1941 most of South America joined the others in declaring war on 


ake James R. Scobie, Argentina: A City and a Nation, pp. 212-213. 
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the Axis after Pearl Harbour. No clearer indication of the 
growth of US influence could have been forthcomingrand, byutecs 
even Argentina and Chile, countries which had been far from 
convinced of the advantages of war with Germany, were to all 
intents and purposes forced to enter the conflict on the side of 


the allies. 


Intra-Latin American relations suffered something of a 
decline as the Pan-American Union developed both its organs and 
its legal instruments. The ideological basis of Pan-Americanism 
was of course that the Americas were an island of peace far from 
the corrupting influences of the warlike and avaricious states 
of Bunope. While patently false, this assessment provided a 
green light for the establishment of mechanisms for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, arbitration and the offering of good 
offices which served US interests well in both promoting the 
Pan-American idea and in limiting conflicts among Latin American 
states which could be embarrassing for US foreign policy and 
damaging for that country’s trade and investments.*’ In such an 
international context, as said, relations among Latin American 
states had less reason to develop as forcefully. When one adds 
to this the fact that trade among the Latin American states was, 
generally speaking, very limited because of the similarity of 
most ,of their. economies;one. sees thate the» focus fom mayor 
international relations policy came to be increasingly relations 
with the US, particularly when war and economic crisis reduced 


dramatically European influence in the region. 


56. Lars Schoultz, National Security and United States Policy toward 
fatin America, pp. 1/5-177. 
i « PuCUT Ie] Opes Dus 196 = 
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In the two years before war broke out in Europe, the US 
acted to establish an increasing alliance structure for the 
Pan-American system. At a series of conferences of the American 
states (as always without Canada), the US rallied Latin American 
support for a policy of neutrality and cooperation against any 
European states which tried to change the status quo in the 
Americas. After the rapid and dramatic fall of France and the 
Netherlands in the Spring of 1940, a joint declaration was made 
whereby the American states said they would not permit the 
transfer of European colonies of one state to another. In 
practice this meant that any German colonial gains involving the 
Americas would not be recognized by the American republics. 
Such diplomatic unity was underscored, as will be discussed 
later on , by military agreements and the eventual setting up of 
iam Inter s;Americansdefenceszone! involving ithe yarmiies; naviesvand 
air forces of all the American republics. Building on the 
military mission arrangements made before the war and the 
eerengthemingithereok «att enaPeams Marboun,.ythe sus «noweappitied 
lend-lease and bilateral cooperation arrangements in the 
creation of a limited but increasingly formalised alliance. The 
tardy arrival of Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile into the 
United Nations at war completed the ground work for this 


process. 


If these arrangements seemed impressive before the war, 
the Inter-American system as it was to develop as a regional 
organisation within the United Nations after 1946 was truly 
eri kinonedne 1947; sebhewRio: PactySor «more “formally 2the» Inter- 
American Treaty of Mutual Assistance, gave a fully concrete and 
peacetime form to the alliance arrangements made in wartime. 
Never had Latin Americans accepted the constraints on their 


sovereignty and freedom of movement diplomatically as they cid 
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in this document which made an attack on one American state 
automatically an attack on them all. With the signing the next 
year of the Charter of the Organisation of American States, the 
previous defence arrangement became a much wider one Lor 
cooperation in social, economic, political and military matters 
and created a distance between the Latin American states and 
Europe to which they had previously only been prepared to pay 
lip service. There was now no longer a possible counterforce 
to US influence in the Western hemisphere and Latin American 
states saw the writing on the wall and, in some cases swallowing 


their pride, joined them since they could not beat them.” 


As mentioned above, the real meat to these arrangements 
where defence was .concerned were the Mutual Assistance Pacts 
Signed bilaterally with most Latin American republics during the 
Korean War. This point will be discussed more fully later on 
but must be seen as tying Latin American diplomacy closer to 
that of the US in the 1950s as a whole. Washington’s dominance 
in the region was proved again and again diplomaticably ‘but 
perhaps ‘especially .in the way criticism’ was» muted ®aboutethe 
overthrow of the reformist Arbenz government in Guatemala in 
£954;> the vattemptseto destroy therCastrosregime/ int Cubase 
early. 1960s and) failing that, its isolation and) expulewomerrom 
the. OAS ‘a: little: ater Jon, .<and finally ~Laten, @imenmicen 


cooperation with the US’ intervention in the Dominican Republic 
A GEO@sy:. 


The resurgence of Europe, however, did produce some 
inroads where US dominance was concerned. By the mid-1960s the 


European Common Market was threatening the US trading position 


—_— 


58. Toray pp elie ote 
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in a number of areas within the Latin American markets. In a 
Way), mot «seen since “before the First» World War), European 
commercial interest attempted to maximise the trading potential 
offered by Latin America and had some success in doing so, 
generally at US expense. tinvfaddiicion,ealdirandmtechhiedal 
assistance began to come from European sources again and not 
solely from Washington. Indeed, in the weapons procurement and 
nuclear energy fields, the European option permitted the Latin 
American governments to bypass US restrictions on sophisticated 
weaponry and progress with nuclear energy thus frustrating 
Washington and demonstrating national independence in strident 
and generally popular ways. It should be noted that Canada 
joined Europe at this time in trying to find a larger place for 
itself in the commerce and investment picture in Latin America. 
The Diefenbaker initiatives in this regard were not abandoned 


when Mr. Pearson became prime minister in 1963. 


Slowly but surely, the Latin American states reasserted 
some degree of greater independence frequently taking the lead 
from Mexico which had not hidden its criticism of the evolution 
of the Inter-American system into what Mexico City saw as a US 
dominated diplomatic and military alliance. The European link, 
the later growth of Japanese economic power, and even to some 
extent the socialist bloc, permitted a growing space in which 
Latin American diplomacy could again operate. The negative side 
opted sfhwashiroreater! (daiiticuity sion” Washington “s4’part’) sin 
controlling conflict in the region and the 1960s saw war break 
out between El Salvador and Honduras and military adventurism 
by Venezuela in Guyana. In that decade and in the early years 
of the 1970s a variety of other disputes arose as well or heated 
up involving Venezuela and Colombia, Chile and Argentina and 


Peru and Ecuador. Increasingly sophisticated weaponry, military 
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governments and, some would say a need to deflect popular 
passions onto outside problems and away from internal issues, 
made the international relations within Latin America 
considerably more dangerous than had been the case in the heyday 
of US influence.*? Indeed, the 1960s, marked as they had been 
by an almost generalized threat of subversion and insurgency, 
had seen the Latin American governments (frequently military in 
any case) in basic agreement with Washington where threat 
perception was concerned. Latin American governments were also 
pleased) that::significant amounts of aidjpsawaited "sincesthesend 
of the Second »World: War, were, finally’ beginning? to; ecome 
available in the context of the Cuban threat and America’s 
Alliance for Progress and military assistance responses thereto. 
With the decline of the Cuban-inspired export of revolution 
threat, the reasons for such a congruence of policies became 
less: clear, “andi@with =US. aid sagain® vateclow? Stevels seman, 


governments felt free to act more independently. 


In the late 1970s and 1980s, the dominant international 
problems for regional governments became increasingly economic 
what with the fall in prices of export products, thesdebtecrisis 
and the overwhelming impingement of domestic affairs’ on 
international relations. Countries which had adopted, or at 
least flirted with, independent policies were increasingly 
brought into line with Washington’s view at least where major 
issues were concerned. The US’s power in international lending 


agencies <ensured, (the > continuations:of “this ‘situation uioue nar 


59% These points are discussed by the writer in a piece published at the 
time in co-operation with another author. It was entitled A 
Strategic and Economic Analysis of Canadian National Interests in 
Latin America (authors H.P. Klepek and G.K. Vachon), pp. 49-51. The 
context is also discussed in my article, "“Menaces A la paix 


internationale en Amérique latince,” published in 1976 in Etudes 
Internationales. 
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despite an increasing tendency to elect populist ‘governments, 
at least in South America. The handling of the debt crisis, the 
refusal to embark on a major restructuring of international 
trade, involvement in the Central American embroglio, and 
certainly most dramatically the United States’ eventual support 
for the United Kingdom in the Falklands War of 1982; all made 
for a decade in the 1980s of reassessments of the Inter-American 
system. Despite denunciations by most Latin American countries 
of the above US positions, however, reality tended to prevail 
and little real manoeuvre was available to states anxious for 
Washington’s good will where loans and aid were concerned. Much 
was made especially of the US’s supposed treason in what was 
generally seen as the "colonial" war waged by the British 
against legitimate Argentine interests. Disregarding the long 
period of US neutrality on the issue, a stance which stupefied 
noSstuiNATO scountries/ snot toemention” ‘theisvast; ‘majority of -uUSs 
pubiiercopinwon; Latin Americans placed the emphasis on the 
diplomatic and to ‘some extent military, direct assistance 
eventually afforded Great Britain during the later stages of the 
eonfilict.. sLatin, Americans asked thow/it icould, be ‘that with» the 
Rio Pact in operation, an attack by Great Britain on Argentine 
soileieoul a anotieonly “find Washington #unwill Ding): to-fcome: “to 
Argentina’s defence, but would actually find the US actively 
siding with and assisting the non-American attacker.* It goes 
without saying that this reflects little truth as obviously it 
was not the United Kingdom that attacked Argentina but the other 
way around. This is not, needless to say, how it is viewed in 
Buenos Aires, nor is it the way it is interpreted in most Latin 


American milieux. 


60 Virginia Gamba, El Pedédn de la Reina, pp. 152-154. 
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Standing clearly out as a lesson of this conflict is the 
fact that little could actually be done to affect US 2actions 
once Washington had decided on them. However, on the issues of 
Central American war and crisis, Latin Americans could and did 
join together in new internationally active groups with specific 
objectives in mind. Originally thesefour’ nations @ieteavic 
Contadora group (Mexico, Panama, Colombia and Venezuela) aimed 
at bringing about a peaceful solution toythe:crisisvand-intended 
todo: so inespite.of 1US jopposition  tovwa) Solut lonawhichyagaamoen 
include the removal of the Sandinista regime in Managua. 
Despite this, the Contadora group carried on with its efforts, 
and was later sustained by the formation of a Contadora Support 
Group consisting of Argentina, Peru, Uruguay and Brazil. The 
amalgam of these countries came to be known as the Group of 
Eight whose frequent meetings to discuss Central American issues 
have become solidified in a number of ways and now permit the 
discussion of wide-ranging issues of common concern to the eight 


countries involved .*! 


The implications are great for the OAS of the formation 
now not only of separate economic groupings, a process over 20 
years’ old) in» the Americas, ‘but also of sseparate/ipolitican 
groupings well outside the OAS and having™no* connectiony lat 
least in any formal sense, with that international organisation. 
Also in the Central American context, the accords leading on 
from Esquipulas II have been described as Central America’s 
"second declaration of independence" in the sense that the 


process made great progress without the endorsement of the 


61. Cristina Eguizabal, América latina y la tcrisis 
en busca de una solucién regional, “‘pp.3@277<278. = 


centro-americana: 
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regional superpower and in many ways and at several stages 


despite that superpower’s preferences.” 


Thus one is seeing a truly major shake-up in the 
international relations structures in Latin America even if the 
loan weapon is still a powerful one in keeping the region’s 
Capitalismtrom *going!“too hfarnmain. distancing’ themselves from 
Washington’s wishes. The US is of course perfectly cognisant of 
these trends and is not averse to using the means at its 
disposal to try to maintain the OAS and the other elements of 
the Inter-American system in as good working order as possible 
as interpreted by the State Department. The country faces 
different pulls where Latin America is concerned. The public 
wish for government austerity, the removal of the Sandinista 
regime, the end of the Noriega government in Panama, and the 
moves towards peace in El Salvador and Guatemala are stimulating 
moves to reduce the American presence in the region. At the same 
time, one sees moves afoot aimed at reinforcing the American 
diplomatic and indeed military role in Latin America through 
pressures to look at the Panama Canal Treaty again, attempts to 
achieve permanent status for US forces stationed in Honduras, 
renewed efforts to topple Castro, and most dramatically an 


increase in the war against drugs. 


Latin Americans are equally aware of the advantages and 
pitt atlis#ofiuthniis tug-oef=warethe *USi is: going through where Latin 
America is concerned, and involving either a lessened or 
increased US presence in their region. The "debt republics" are 
fearful that peace in Central America will lead, as indeed it 


has already begun to do, to greatly decreased aid packages 


Ga a MEE CI pO one Ms 25. 
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coming from the US. Many Latin Americans fear that the US will 
reduce its presence so far) as to in effect*turn ats back on the 
region and on its potential role in helping to solve the area’s 


problems. 


At’ ‘the-sssame «time; many )Latin “/Ameérteans are lives, 
uncomfortable with the idea of further permanent US 
installations “south of -the Rio Grande’ and ‘are’ particularily 
worried about the high profile the issue of the war on drugs is 
obtaining, especially among military circles in the US: The 
desire for a reduced US military presence but increased US 
economic assistance in the region may be unattainable. The 
Congress in Washington is, as always, interested in cutting 
expenses abroad and unfortunately this is likely to hit those 
areas not considered to be vital to United States interests. 
Latin America will have difficulty being considered of only 
secondary defence interest but of primary interest in terms of 
areas of the world deserving of increased assistance and a 


favourable eye on economic issues. 


With all this, one must emphasize again the special 
situation» ,~anto ‘which? «Canada’. as «moving by #ancreasinogeits 
connection «with Latin Americaglat) this: tememdnwhietorve The 
above trends are unlikely to go away and the confused evolution 
of relations among the Latin American countries as well as in 
their relations with the US can be expected to continue for some 
considerable time given the difficulties of these trends finding 
a smooth path. As mentioned above, Canada’s reluctance to 
become a full partner in the Inter-American system, a long- 
Standing tradition of Ottawa’s foreign policy, has. been 
abandoned as a result of a perception of things improving o: che 


Latin American scene, in thew OAS “and particularly “ine tke 
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capabilities Canada has to influence events to our south. 
Whether this assessment ends up being accurate in the long run 
is of course an open question but as the decision has been made 
to strengthen links and to join the multilateral organisation 


which the OAS is, it behooves us to consider where we stand. 


Canada remains interested in helping with Latin American 
democratization, its human rights progress, its economic 
Situation and its attempts to reduce instability. Our foreign 
policy considers these objectives as falling relatively easily 
within the context of our political and economic interests and 
responding at the same time to our humanitarian inclinations. 
Our, /-own) ssituabtionscin irthe international "relations “context 
discussed above must await further definition by Canadian 
governments but has already stimulated a fair degree of Latin 


American interest. 


The republics to our south have long looked at Canada as 
a potential counterpoise to the US. Reformist elements look to 
us as a liberal influence in the Americas and as a country of 
sophisticated diplomatic skills and a much less "Cold War" 
approach than the US. All hope for further trade, investment, 
technical assistance, and aid as a result of the shift in 
Canadian interest which our increased involvement in the region 
and our membership in the OAS logically expressed. But in each 
of the areas mentioned above as areas of difficulty in Inter- 
American relations, Canada will be expected to play a role and 


this may be more difficult than many suspect. 


Most dramatic in these challenges will be a requirement 
to’ establish a position vis-a-vis the US’s legitimate role in 


the Americas. Canada has ef course never accepted the Monroe 
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Doctrine although we were pleased to be connected with elements 
of it just before and during the Second World War. Nonetheless, 
the US tendency to tarrogate to itself) a’ policestoley ing the 
countries south of its border has been one fairly consistently 
challenged by Ottawa when it was felt necessary to do so. Even 
at the height of the Cold War, Canada was less than ampressed 
with the toppling of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala in 1954. 
Attempts to unseat Castro were also viewed with concern and 
occasionally alarm by Ottawa. The Dominican intervention of 
1965 found the Pearson government less than sympathetic and 
anxious to make clear our disagreement with the US’s perception 
at that time that it could unilaterally decide on the make-up 


of governments, and the future of countries, in Latin America. 


Later on, Canadian policy in Central America diverged 
radically from that of the US and constant calls fornvaniwendiee 
"all foreign intervention" in that sub-region left no doubt in 
ebservers4-minds, thatithis, was, «critical oft themvS seven sia 
might also be aimed at Cuba and to some extent the Soviet Union. 
The Trudeau and Mulroney governments alike, despite increasingly 
good relations with» the US overall, found: the Latin-American 
scene tobe one where: this trend did) not fullydapply& siren 
invasion of Grenada was added to the Central American crisis as 
an. event. fraught with» embarrassment» for “Canada, mwhichiache 
fellow Commonwealth country with a large stake in the Caribbean, 
was more than a little concerned with the direction events 


eventually took.” 


It is also true that Canada shares many US concerns about 


the region but on the issue of the US’s position therein, there 


OS MeFarrane op. Clic. ps. “Se. 
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is considerable room for doubt as to what extent Ottawa and 
Washington can find common ground. Canada’s relations with the 
US have of course been very good for almost the whole of this 
century and the combination of close ties on a number of fronts, 
common participation as allies in wartime, a perceived similar 
way of viewing the world, an interest in economic expansion, and 
a eorstonyoeot, overiwancenturyisofi (peaceful! /sharing??of «the 
continent; all make for this country having bilateral relations 


with our enormous neighbour of a kind beneficial to both. 


The Latin American experience is of course a very 
different one reflecting their relative weakness at a time of 
great American expansion and power and the perception on the 
part of Washington of the region as unstable, potentially 
dangerous, and needful of a careful eye in order to ensure US 
interests therein. It cannot be overemphasized to what extent 
the US feels that Latin America is an area of absolutely vital 
mmbenest-hthos its This is of. course not at all the case for 
Canada which as has been shown, and will be shown later still, 
Canadian levels of interaction are limited in terms of personal 
contacts, trade, investment, and general historic connection. 
As has been mentioned, Canadians with relatively few exceptions, 
have never felt very close to Latin America and indeed even the 
recent decision by Ottawa to become closer brought forth little 


public comment and certainly no public euphoria. 


Latin America is, then, not a vital interest to Canada 
even though it can be seen as important. There is clearly room 
for difficulties here with the United States. Washington 
logically expects»that since its vital interests: are involved in 
Latin America, -or.so it is perceived: and-that-Canada*s-vrtal 


interests are not so involved, that. Ottawa will naturally, as a 


ots) 


good friend and ally, yield to American preferences when major 
issues arise. This is of course quite natural. On the other 
hand as the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs have repeatedly made clear in public 
declarations since the Autumn of 1989, Canada has no intention 
of playing a second fiddle role to the US in Latin America and 
has every intention of being an independent voice expressing an 


independent foreign policy toward the region. 


It is precisely the kind of dangers inherent in“this kind 
of dichotomy that previous governments have attempted to avoid 
through mots beceming, toorcelose tosthe! OAS or -to Gatin American — 
issues where collisions with the US might be expected. It is 
in this sense that so many analysts await a further definition 
of Canadian policy in the region and a clearer idea of what kind 
of role Ottawa intends to seek in the Americas. The Free Trade 
Agreement with the US points the way to a Canada much more 
closely linked to the US and to the effective abandonment of 
what used to be called the Third Option. Nonetheless, the 
desire to hedge one’s bets has led to major initiatives to 
improve trade and other economic links ‘with; «to! somemextent 
Europe, but particularly with Jiapan and the’ ASEAN: countries* 
In -Latin) America, however, one has» not limited” oneself to 
economic, clinks, but srratheryihas! moved*s on ©tovtyoimeeauimanoe 
multilateral intenrnattonali, jpoli tical »erganisetione Many 
observers were profoundly disappointed in December of 1989 when 
the Canadian government showed greater backing for the US 
intervention in Panama than did any country in the Americas save 


El Salvador.** Concern was expressed across a broad spectrum of 


64. “Central America Events of Note", Capa Memo, February 1990, pp. 1- 
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political viewpoints that Canadian acceptance of the US police 
role in the hemisphere had never been positively viewed before 
and yet here one was, in the midst of statements about the 
independence of our policies, taking a stand of a dramatically 
different kind, and of an exceptionally more pro-American kind, 


than those taken by Canadian statesmen in the past. 


On the issues of international economic difficulties, 
Canada may also find itself in somewhat problematical 
circumstances. While relatively liberal on issues related to 
the freeing of trade and international debt, Canada could still 
hinds itselti #mthuckiwmron wequesirons Ciobarthes overhaul "68s “the 
international economic system, the possibility of a moratorium 
or similar arrangements regarding international debt, and with 
regard to aid. Canadian banks, as is well known, have a major 
stake in the resolution of the debt problem which does not leave 
them high and dry. The Canadian public is probably already 
paying fomithte vemhssdishiinst he exceptional increases that have 
occurred in bank charges in recent years. Be that as it may, 
the banks will be less than anxious to see excessive generosity 
shown the Latin Americans on the debt issue when such kindness 
comes at the banks’ expense. Canada benefits greatly from the 
current international terms of trade and the Canadian consumer 
may not be much more keen that his US or European counterpart to 
see the price of Third World products rise in relation to those 
produced at home. Lastly, as has been seen in the most recent 
budget:,/@foreiogn <aidnisveftar efroms:the:, sacred, ‘cow it“ was. once 


thoughteito, -be agand: cCanada/is® position’ %as’-a’ ‘donor, ) already 


2D 


stretched thin around the world, may simply not be able to do 


other than disappoint Latin American hopes Eros He 


On the issue of colonialism there is also room for 
potentials datrrenLeres: While ‘the situation. hast calmedieimm 
recent years, even a short memory will remind us of the dramatic 
events related to the Falklands in 1982 and to the difficulties 
until very recently involving the United Kingdom and Belize, two 
Commonwealth partners, with respect to a series of Guatemalan 
governments. Guyana also is: awsource: of disputembetween wir, 
occasionally» the United! Kingdomeand Venezuela: Nor is the 


Surinam-Brazil relationship one without complications. 


Argentine-British relations have recently been re- 
established although Argentine animosity towards Great Britain 
is still great. Anglo-Guatemalan relations have also recently 
been put on a roughly normal basis but here, as with Argentina, 
this reflects not so much the end to disputes as the necessity 
to re-open the door to cooperation with the European Economic 
Community, an improvement which can only be achieved with 
Beitish blessing.” In 1982), sCanadian “support “forkthe Unaeed 
Kingdom was complete and unquestioned. On the UK-Belize- 
Guatemalan dispute, Ottawa’s pro-Belize point of view is well 
established and well known, +Choi’ces on these matters) had@becn 
relatively easy to make when Canada was merely a part of the 
United Nations in whose agencies these issues were debated. If 
they arise again in ithe future, as they may well) do,lOttawanmmay, 


have to confront Guatemala City and Buenos Aires in a forum very 


65. These questions on aid, access to markets and the Canadian consumer 
are discussed in Liisa North, op: cit., pp. 118-1265 
66. Soe H.P. Klepak, “Obstacles to Peace in Central America", a CIIPS 


sendy to be vnublished autumn 1990. 
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much less friendly and very much less pro-Commonwealth than was 


the case in the past. 


When considering the formation of separate economic 
groupings for Latin America in which the US is excluded, there 
is also reason for moving with care. The main reason, at least 
the main publicly expressed one, for wishing to establish such 
groupings without the membership of the US, is that American 
inclusion would swamp the smaller Latin American economies and 
destroy the whole purpose of such economic linkages. Pro- 
Canadian Latin Americans argue that Canada’s economy is small 
enough, and its political credentials innocent enough, to allow 
for such membership for Ottawa even where Washington is 
unwelcome. Thisyaisi lof Pcourse@aitiracul®™ t6'*squaré “with «the 
recent Canada-US Free Trade Agreement and with geographic and 
economic realities. Canada is a long way from Latin America and 
has no common border with the region. Canada is a member of a 
free trade arrangement with the very superpower of which Latin 
America is fearful. Canada likewise would not be interested in 
being excluded from yet another trading bloc developing in the 
world. With all these considerations to keep in mind, the 
evolution of our thinking on Latin American economic integration 
must remain attentive to its likely impact on Canadian trade and 
investment whatever our pleasure at seeing economic progress 


occur inLatin America. 


On the thorny issue of defence and security cooperation, 
one is again in something of a quandary. The US has worked long 
and’, hard «to -establish multilateral’ and bilateral ‘defence 
relationships with all of Latin’ America. Even with those 
republics most reluctant to take part where Washington has been 


unsuccessful in getting mutual assistance pacts -signed -with 


oF, 


individual republics; it has had complete success in getting the 
formal establishment of a defence system under-written by the 
Rio Treaty and generalized membership of the Inter-American 
Defence Board and its related institutions. Indeed the only 
country whose regime is excluded from Inter-American defence 
cooperation is Castro’s Cuba whose setting apart from the system 


Was Phesworkeoh the ws aeselt . 


Much to Washington’s chagrin the defence elements of the 
Inter-American system and of the Organisation of American States 
in particular are the target of some of the major reform efforts 
within the OAS.® Canada is on record as having reviewed its 
OAS membership option, and having accepted to take that option 
up, on the basis of our interest in a reformed institution. The 
fact that we have included reservations to our signature of the 
Charter, not to mention rejected completely any idea of signing 
thes RilOsePact," shows.ca “clear <intention "on mourmpartaete sac 
emphasize the defence and military aspects of this inter- 
American system. While this will be welcome to a number of 
democratic regimes, particularly reformist ones, it will not be 
to either the US or conservative and military regimes in Latin 


America. 


While the drugs issue will be discussed in greater detail 
in a separate chapter, it is also necessary to say a word about 
Lticim, this: specific anternational context: While the US has 
recently, trumpeted) the-need for «international, wandspartieulariy 
inter=American efforts. to «combat. the tdrug wtrat fic €anacamhas 


been more circumspect about the prospects for success and about 


Oils. Das. Es discussed repeatedly in Edgardo Mercado Jarrin, Un sistema 
de_ seguridad y defensa sudamericano, pp. 
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the complications of an excessively military response to the 
problem of international narcotics transfers. US internal 
pressures, which have become so powerful in recent years and 
which press for rapid and complete "victory" in the drug war, 
are not reflected very much in either Canadian political 
priorities or in foreign policy.® The dominance that the drug 
issue has had in the US’s relations with most of the Andean 
republics, with Mexico and with parts of Central America has 
virtually no echo in Ottawa’s perception of things. The views 
of the US on how to resolve this difficulty tend to be squarely 
opposed to those of the Latin Americans, particularly the 
Peruvians and the Bolivians. Canada can expect to be under 
pressure from the United States to back its way of thinking on 
these matters and to also call for Latin American action in 
Support of this perspective. On the other hand, many Latin 
American governments will look to Canada to show a better 
understanding of the complexities of the drug issue and to work 
to calm what might be US excesses in attempting to deal with 


this scourge. 


The challenges then are great for Canada to strike a 
balance showing both independence and understanding in its 
relations with Latin America while at (the  samer~= time 
demonstrating to the US that one remains a partner fully 
cognisant. of the legitimacy of many: USminterests tins the»region 
to their south. These challenges will require careful study and 


contemplation by diplomats and politicians alike. 


68. It should be mentioned that such issues are, however, far fron 
absent from Canadian concerns. See the interview with Bill 
McKnight, the Defence Minister, in "“Jane’s Defence Weekly", 20 


October 1990, p. 788. 
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Chapter VII: The Military Context-Domestic 


There can be few areas of the world where the military 
context impinges more on domestic and international matters than 
in Latin America. The key role played by the armed forces in 
Latin America dates back to independence and expresses clearly 
the dangers for civilian governments of weak national cohesion, 
insufficiently developed state structures, and <eiyvi Daan. 
mstitutvons: whichrraremweither acorrupt# minefficients orieboth: 
When Canadian relations with Latin America were at a less 
developed level, and where their future seemed less of a 
priority for governments, there was a tendency to accept the 
military role in Latin American events as a given but to do 
little to come to grips with it. No Canadian embassy in Latin 
America for example has or has had a military attaché among its 
staff despite the well-known relative capabilities of military 
attachés as opposed to civilian diplomats to break into the 
corridors of decision-making where armed forces dominate 


governments. 


As seen above, the wars of independence left caudillo- 
style governments in power in most Latin American countries and 


these were only superseded by more "normal" regimes after the 
passage of several, and in some cases many, decades. While 
Argentina and Chile managed to rid themselves of the phenomenon 
relatively early once their national state structures were in 
place, other countries, such as Mexico, most of Central America, 
Venezuela and the other Andean republics made much _ slower 
progress and, some authors argue that the tradition of the 


caudillo is still with us in the more backward states of the 
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area.© When national armies were made more professional and 
generally improved in the years prior to World War I, and as a 
result of international threats of war and a desire to shore up 
regimes, the caudillo tended to give way especially at the local 
level. European military missions, soon accompanied by US and 
Chilean ones, produced much improved forces capable of more than 
just policing their countries and keeping their regional boss in 
the President’s chair. One of the reasons put forward for this 
increasing professionalization and improvement of the armed 
forces was that, it was hoped, such moves would tend to interest 
the, officer <corps- in professional» matters , -ratheraaianver 
politics andjthat democracy, or at least rciviliam regimes, could 
expect to progress under less of a threat from their armed 
forces. This way of thinking, while not without some truth, 
tended to ignore that in the absence of strong and efficient 
civilian institutions which appeared capable of addressing major 
national problems, a more and more effective and self-confident 
army and officer corps might be even more tempted to interfere 


in politics than a less impressive one had done in the past.” 


In the face of social upheaval, revolutionary ideas, 
international crises,.corruption, and the serilesmot blows: co 
Latin American prosperity so often raised already in this paper; 
these modern military forces have in recent decades been sore 
tempted sto intervene tin politics in tordernate “saves heicountay, 
and address its difficulties with efficiency and honesty given 


the lack of such qualities within the core of civilian 


69. S.E. Finer, The Man on Horseback, p. 210. 


TO. See Frederick M. Nunn. Yesterday’s Coldieis for a lengthy discussion 


of this issue in the South American Countries. 
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politicians.” With Washington frequently watching on with an 
approving eye, and with the justification provided by the 
infamous Doctrine of National Security developed in the 1960s, 
armed forces could exercise their constitutional or self-given 
right to intervene in politics, set up governments of national 
salvation and rule by themselves or in combination with "right- 


thinking > cividianpoldticalegroupings': 


Thus, far from seeing a modern era of democracy and 
advancing civilianization of the political process, until very 
recently military governments have been more common than 
exceptional. While Costa Rica, Mexico and Venezuela have all 
enjoyed decades of civilian rule, and while Colombia has 
remained generally democratic, no other Latin American country 
can boast as much. Even now, with the wave of democratic 
regimes re-established recently in the region, the military is 
far from absent. In Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras, 
civilian governments remain in power on the sufferance of the 
armed forces who have effective veto power on important national 
issues such as relations with the US, dealings with insurgence 
movements, the defence budgets and size of the army, and 
relat ionsmvitbhyNicaraguaL:« Inuthiselast "country; -anvarmy,stil 
dominated by Sandinista leadership is taken very seriously 


indeed by the civilian government of Violeta Chamorro. 


On the South American continent, the Colombian example 
is troubling as the duration, violence and complexity of war 
with the guerillas combined with war with the drug lords makes 
for a government almost totally dependent on its armed forces 


which operate, in many instances, virtually as an independent 


74. See Ori inerrant Cis yp 725. 
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force.” Recent democracies dan Ecuador, "Bolivia sand? Peru! make 
a point of not pushing the army too hard and of leaving security 
matters squarely in the hands of military commanders so as to 
gives theirs fragi ley sregimes time -an? which fto sgeteysolidly 


established. 


Brazil’s military are likewise pampered by a democratic 
government which only achieved power through the acceptance by 
the military that such a process should take place and which 
understands well the potential of the armed forces to make 
trouble if their concerns are not kept in the forefront of their 
government’s mind. It is nonetheless true that the military 
have been cooperative with the new government and have accepted, 
for example, large reductions in their proposed defence 


expenditure programmes. 


The first civilian government to take office in Argentina 
after the disastrous Falklands War faced two attempted coups 
d’état during its term in office and although the new government 
of Carlos Menem has so far not encountered such ferocious 
resistance (and has been much less anxious to punish guilty 
Milptary sohiicerswuter sthermicnole sinsithe a“dinty “var Qeieene 
mMilLitany,,anem,clearlky wseethingshunders/ the’ Sstrongs) restrainte 
programme imposed by the civilians. At the moment the virtually 
total discrediting: of the armed forces: as an <institueionwacta 
result of the "dirty war" and defeat in 1982 makes it difficult 
to, imagine,.them »succeeding/ tin getting the» kind of widespread 


Support necessary to mount a real challenge to the government. 


ER Jerry Pearce, Colombia: Inside the Labyrinth, pp. 238-246. 
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Their discontent is extremely disquieting and must be addressed 


oreArgentine Genocmacy a smtortindstabilityiinitheretuture & 


In Chile, the worst pessimists have been proven wrong in 
that the civilian Aylwin government has received power 
peacefully from the outgoing military regime of General Augusto 
Pinochete;eHowever;. it “may! bewa littlevearly for’ rejoicing as 
Pinochet has retained his position as armed forces commander and 
is surely keeping the government from too dramatic changes which 
maghe mbhreatensntheywmiditary! institutdon #) The’ strengthisof the 
anti-democracy vote in the referendum which permitted the 
transection) backmro an civilian regime: isi (still of concern to 


specialists watching the evolution of Chilean politics. 


In Paraguay, aS mentioned, the Rodriguez regime, while 
headed by a military man, is clearly out to democratize the 
country as soon as practicable. Real efforts are being made 
much to the surprise of many pundits who expected the 'golpe" 
against the former dictator General Stroessner was merely a 
palace coup with Rodriguez the new military man at the top. In 
Uruguay as well, the end of military rule has been accomplished 
with relative ease and the government seems stable. However, 
the deal not to press investigations and charges against 
military officers who had been excessively involved in the 
mepnession),ofesthe: (,post+1973i17 military/regime” “leaves «imany 
disappointed and fearful that the armed forces will not have 
learnt* their lesson in Uruguay and may consider themselves still 
above the law. In both Uruguay and Paraguay, whatever the 


direct involvement of the military is, the armed forces’ voice 


ee ee 


tie See the nature of these demands in Horacio Verbitsky, Medio Siglo 
de _prociamas militares, pp. 162-168. 
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counts! especially on ‘the issues which Tt sconsiders vital to 
itself sas ¥ani (institution ~ ‘Governments “aremunBikely  teoeury sro 


tackle it directly. 


In Venezuela, the military were’ thrown-out of polities 
in a formal sense iam 2958 and they have remained “out *excepe=in 
the-usualesense of Latin America, that is: -that®they “cendseesbe 
pampered by a government which is not keen to have difficulties 
with «this very ‘powerful? groupingy thelistrongest van the stage. 
The armed forces have proved loyal to the regime but the regime 
has earned their loyalty through a policy which does little 


which would annoy them and much with which they are contented.” 


The Cuban situation is much more complex. In theory the 
Cuban forces are merely the servants of the Party and the State. 
They do not have formal institutional status which could, again 
in theory, provide them with any justification for an overthrow 
of the government or even a role in policy formulation outside 
the usual one expected for the strong arm of the State. Reality, 
however, is somewhat<different. "se {/InuCuba  thevarmeavterceseare 
well treated and respected. There: :is -Llittle. doubts thatthe 
question of the succession when Fidel Castro dies will be 
largely settled through the views of the armed forces. Castro’s 
own brother Ratl is the head of the defence apparatus in the 
country; a key indication of the place the: institutionmhasMmin 


the eyes of the "maximo lider' of the Revolution. 


74. José A. Gil Yepes, "El Encaje politico en el sector militar: el 
caso de Venezuela", in Augusto Varas, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 


FAS Rail Benitez et al., "Fuerzas armadas, sociedad y pueblo. Cuba v 
Nicaragua.” in Ibid., =p. 2997 
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Given the threats that the Cuban forces face in the 
presence of the greatest power on earth 150 kilometres to their 
north, with an avowed policy of bringing down the regime; it is 
hardly surprising that the views of the general staff have the 
ready ear of the head of state. Be that as it may, the results 
are clear. Cubas lssinormpatimilitasyedictatorship*butwireris ta 
state where the military view on things tends to be dominant 
anyway, and this because of the general situation of the island 


and its government. 


In Haiti, military government with the declared intention 
of yielding power to the civilians is the order of the day, at 
least in a declaratory sense. However, as has been seen ever 
Since the fall of the Duvalier regime the unexpected is more 
frequently the case than the predicted. In the Dominican 
Republic the calm of recent years is reflected in a retiring 
attitude on the part of the armed forces, an attitude whereby 
they demonstrate that their previous control could be reimposed 
if required and especially if leftist elements took advantage 
of rapid social and economic change and the disturbances these 


trends could cause. 


Moving on to the international elements of the military 
context in Latin America, it must be said that here again there 
is aA -mixedwstory to put forward. . Generally speaking in South 
America, the replacement of military regimes by civilian 
gowrermments,.. cone) | tack wots hard) currency) caused. by the debt 
situation and the economic. crisis in general, the generally 
improved international environment reduced tension in the major 
conflict situations: on the continent, and a certain degree of 
self-restraint on tne nart of the armed forces themselves; have 


all led to frozen or even reduced defence budgets in the very 
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recent past. South American officer corps, while far from happy 
necessarily with these trends, appear to in many cases accept 
the need for tightening the belt as a result of all the changes 
themselves. Inisthis =*context. showever;, emit OLS? (necessary =sto 
underscore that the Latin American forces have been growing 
steadily for, in most cases, three decades and that they have 
in many ways been the spoiled children of the state apparatus 
in the majority of these countries since the 1960S or even 


before. 


Money seems to be the key in these changes even though 
it -may appear ion occasione pthaty thesipoliticaise roremmoer acne 
military, and who is actually in power, dominate. Whatever the 
truth of this, -the facts as ithat»in tthe Wate ul980s gacmsnownerrn 
Table IV, South American armed forces (and defence industries 
and defence budgets) grew less quickly than had been the case 


and in some countries actually declined. 
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Table IV 


Comparative Total Armed Forces 
Strength of Latin American Countries 1955-90 


1955 11975 1985 1990 
Argentina 1+ 3TS0VO 133500 153000 95000 
Bolivia 12000 27000 27000 28000 
Brazil 107200 254500 274000 324000 
Chile 41500 73800 96000 101000 
Colombia 16700 64300 69700 130400 
Cuba 23400 117000 153000 180500 
Dominican Republic 18500 15800 23000 20800 
Ecuador 19800 22300 39300 42000 
El Salvador 6900 2 We 8) 41650 56000 
Guatemala 3400 11400 40000 42200 
Haiti 4900 6550 6800 7400 
Honduras 3700 11200 17200 19200 
Mexico 47800 82500 120000* 141500* 
Nicaragua 10000 7100 61800 80000 
Paraguay 3500 14500 16900 16000 
Peru 37500 56000 135500 120000 
Uruguay 6450 22000 29800 24400 
Venezuela 17250 44000 44250 50500 
TOTALS 512000 968580 1409500 1478900 

Source: Klepak, op. cit., Regional..., p. 55, Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and 
Politics in Latin America and The Military Balance of appropriate 


years. 


The Central American circumstances are of course peculiar 
given the fact that war has been going on in three of the states 
of the sub-region and the other two have felt heightened senses 
of danger and threat throughout at least the last decade. As 
shown in the same table, the armed forces of Honduras have 
roughly doubled, of El Salvador are over ten times as great, and 
Of Nicaragua eleven times, those of 15 or so years ago. Up to 
this time the peace process has given only moderate results in 
terms .of reversing this extraordinary growth in defence 


expenditures, military personnel and military equipment stocks. 


Guatemala’s domestic insurgency, after a long period of 
relative quiescence following the victory campaigns by the army 


in 1983 and 1984, knew an increase in activity in 1989: only .to 
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be cut back very much again in early 1990 following negotiations 
between the government and the insurgents and a seeming 
agreement to end the three decades old struggle. Many other 
factors, however, come into play when discussing thesimpactysuch 
a decline in «fighting might have: onthe -ackhueljeusenoriwand 
deployments of the Guatemalan armed forces. Ths. jcountry4s 
military is one of the most pampered in the Americas having an 
officer corps with extraordinary privileges and an institutional 
place in ‘Society second to none. Promotions fon otficers have 
come often and they carry with them lucrative pay increases and 


access to economic and social gains on a number of planes. 


Thus the Guatemalan military, with only a weak and 
fragile democratic government to deal with, has institutional 
strength which will probably slow any attempts to reduce the 
armed forces’ numerical strength and may, with the spectre of 
renewed fighting, justify still the maintenance of an army 
infinitely larger than that existing before the recrudescence of 


6 


the guerilla war in the late 1970s.” US experts on the military 
and civilian scene in Guatemala suggest that institutional 
pressures will keep the forces at no less a level than 30000 men 


whatever the consequences of the peace negotiations. 


El Salvador’s army, although perhaps not quite as well 
treated in the recent past as has been the Guatemalan, is also 
an institution dealt with in a special manner by the scivilian 
government. A small force before the late 1970s its rapid 
expansion since then has here again led to rapid and easy 


promotion and, with massive US aid, also to great economic 


ro "Ejército podria incrementar efectivos", in El Grdfico, 22 June 
1990. 
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advantages tomihne; iofiicenicorps: The Salvadorean situation 
politically and militarily also seems to be turning relatively 
favourable following negotiations between rebels and government 
in recent months. Here also the likelihood of reductions in 
military manpower is significant but whether those reductions 
themselves will be is another matter. The Salvadorean military 
also feel, like the Guatemalans, that they do not wish to let 
down their guard too much and therefore open the door to renewed 
rebellion against which they would be ill-prepared to defend the 
state. Thus they suggest that force levels will have to be 
maintained higher than those proposed by the insurgent Frente 
Farabundo Marti de Liberaci6én Nacional, which would be a mere 
12000 men. 


The Honduran situation is somewhat different. While its 
forces have more than trebled as a reaction to the expansion of 
those of its neighbours, especially the Nicaraguans, there has 
not been in recent decades a serious insurgent threat in this 
country which one Canadian diplomat has called the "sleepy 
hollow" of Central America. The existence of large numbers of 
Contra rebels in the country has also produced a destabilising 
effect generating a perception of a need for a larger army. 
Honduran officers, for the first time in history benefiting from 
real modernisation and massive improvements in their individual 
angtcdnstutitdionaleconditionsy, are? not!) Sanxious © to sseesrthose 
advantages disappear with generalized reductions in troop 
Btrength.frontthevother thand “the rapid’ decline-inyUStassistance 


makes some reduction likely. 


The Nicaraguan case is of course the most interesting of 
all. The original plan of the Sandinista government to cut the 


forces to levels lower than under the Somoza dictatorship soon 
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gave way to the requirement for rapid mobilisation and expansion 
caused by regional disapproval of the FSLN regime, the mounting 
of the Contra war against the regime and US sabotage and 
subversion.” The Esquipulas process, the FSLN-Contra peace 
negotiations, and now the election of the Chamorro government 
have completely turned upside down the military situation in the 
country. (ThesFSLN, anvachighly: criticized postive. madmiades ene 
army and the army’s title reflect Sandinista as much or more 
than Nicaraguan status. The new government is thus faced with 
a military force which has seen itself as the arm not only of 
the Nicaraguan state but of the Sandinista movement itself. 
Thus. both. institutztonally sand )politicalily «her cuus ftonemeould 
expect as a result of peace and an improved international 
Situation have been slowed by distrust on the part of the high 
command of the new people in power in Managua. Loo Les Ene 
surprise then: thats» the)» Chamorro, government) manta remayoL 
compromise, left in the key post of defence minister Umberto 
Ortega, the former president’s brother. He perhaps more than 
anyone that Chamorro could name, may be able to effect the 


reductions which should come. 


Even Costa Rica, formally without an army, had increased 
its forces in the wake of the tensions engulfing the region over 
the last decade. These forces are not either highly trained or 
heavily armed but are nonetheless more than a police force.” 
The. institutional... weakness of» this; Cividies Guard Bene labider 


militarized republic means that here at least it will» be 


UES The points discussed here are dealt with in greater detail in this 
author’s Verification of a Central American Peace Accord, published 
in February 1989. 


78 See the chapter on Costa Rica in Adrian English, The Armed Forces 
Or tatin America. 
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relatively easy to produce reductions in the size of security 
forces. In fact it would be no exaggeration to say that both 
the government and opposition political forces within Costa Rica 
would be delighted with any possible decline in regional 
conflict and its concomitant savings in security expenditures 


on ithe part) of San José. 


Perhaps the major official stumbling block remains the 
traditional international rivalries which have plagued Central 
America since the breakup of the original Confederation in the 
late 1830s. Increases’ in the forces of countries. actually 
facing insurgency brought about nearly automatic increases in 
those without such domestic strife and this expresses as clearly 
as possible the distrust that previous discord and indeed recent 
wars have produced among the Central American states. Guatemala 
is unhappy with a Salvadorean army for the first time in history 
larger than Guatemala’s own. Eve salvador? Fam, barn irs 
uninterested in seeing its forces decline where it sees those of 
its neighbours increase. Honduras provides perhaps the most 
dramatic example of military growth as a reaction to traditional 
threat perceptions of an international kind. Tegucigalpa has 
watched with alarm its enemy in the 1969 "soccer war" expand the 
quantity of its forces and vastly improve their efficiency and 
combat readiness, not to mention combat experience, in the last 
ten years. El Salvador had been the victor in the 1969 war with 
forcesinfinitely «smaller; less well-armed, “and less“ well- 
trained than those she has today. Needless to say, this is not 


reassuring to Honduras. 


A region such as Central America, which has known 
repeated outbreaks of international war among its constituent 


states since independence over. borders, ideologies, local 
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rivalries, migration issues and the like, will not escape power 
political considerations eine the =fature: nt. dis: tunlakelyechag 
even with the disappearance of the major source of ideological 
discord, the Sandinistas, from power in Managua, that 
traditional differences will remain below the surface. Indeed, 
it could be argued that the end of the ideological groupings 
resulting from the Central American crisis Of @necenteycanmcawias 
bring. about more and) not -less of “the historicedisputes = about 
boundaries for example. Both Honduras and El Salvador are 
unhappy with the U.S. imposed peace agreement of early on in the 
1980s It is far too soon to conclude that peace has broken 
out in this region and continued doubts on the subject, and on 
the intentions of governments and armies locally, will feed the 
tendency for a slowed reduction in armed forces. While in no 
way aS dramatic, Similar considerations may help to explain the 
slow, af any, decline of armed storces/ #strengths Sinarsoucn 
America. Despite democratization and international peace in the 
region the armed forces have not, except in Argentina, faced 
dramatic cuts.” While it is;true their budgets havedtrequently 
been frozen or in some cases been marginally reduced, this is 
not the case for their overall strengths. Yet the reasons for 
the retention of heavily armed and numerous armed forces have 
been reduced. The anti-communist alliance embodied in the OAS 
has been the target of most of the thrust for the reform of that 
organisation. The Doctrine of National Security, although anno 
way gone, is nonetheless neither as visible nor as relevant in 
today’s world of a reeling international communist movement 


whose influence on events has been either reduced or eliminated. 


79. Argentina’s certainly have. See the author’s "Argentina’s Army 
Since the raiklands War", Armed Forces, IV, 8, 1985, pp. 293-295, 
and Augusto Varas, op. cit., pp. 59 and 65-66. 
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The armed forces themselves show little sign of being 
interested in taking power from the civilian governments even 
though, a cynic might remark, that this is only because the 
situations facing Latin American governments are so intractable 
as to make any logical human being shy away from suggesting he 
has answers for them. Both the rhetoric and seemingly the 
reality of the international relations of Latin America at the 
moment reflect the desire for an era of peace which will finally 
allow economic priorities to be dominant and give a chance for 
development at a rapid rate without the threat of a military 
coup or the weight of massive military expenditures holding back 
progress. As mentioned, Latin American governments are seeking 
new political and economic groupings which will help them get 
out from under the difficulties they have. These hopes fit 
uncomfortably with strident nationalism of the military or 
rightist varieties and require an openness and straightforward 
dealings which should build confidence rather than distrust 


among the governments of the region. 


Thus one can see a context for international relations 
in and of Latin America dominated by a drive for economic 
progress’ and an attempt to improve the region’s prosperity and 
relative status in the world. Relations with one another, with 
EhenUSe andewith thesrest ofthe iworld, including jCanada, rw 
Sshowecthe ucstrengthy, ofjxthiss deepxfelit, destuetawhereby mlatim 
American governments hope to create an international environment 
which, by favouring. economic progress will also reinforce 
democracy and reduce the military role in local politics. 
Canada’s role in all of this, if she is to have a significant 
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Chapteravitierhe Military Context-International 


Difticult as) Wiwise tovseparate themmiliitary from "the 
LiILennew1One liiirelatdconsyvocontext imtoritLatinm <Ameérica mitt vets 
important to underscore the relevance of the defence situation 
of the Latin American states if one is to understand how it will 
impinge on diplomatic relations with the rest of the world. It 
is of course well known that the armed forces in Latin America, 
generally speaking; have®-a Ymajor: policy™rolée “and “great 
influence. What is less known is that the armed forces of the 
region achieved this position with a remarkably low percentage 
of the national population actually under arms. Few are the 
Latin American countries which are required to» conscript 
anything like all or almost all of their available young men. 
Indeed only Cuba, and to some extent Nicaragua, are current 
examples of conscription at a European or former US level. Most 
Latin American forces make do with under one percent of the 
population with the colours at any one time and while some 
Central American states obviously are the exception to this rule 
at the moment, historically even their forces represented a 


small portion of national male youth.” 


There are a number of factors involved in this state of 
affairs. Itciseof course “expensive ‘to’ maintain large armies, 
to train and to arm them. In a society where family links are 
strong, conscription can be an annoying part of family life for 
a iwery! large number. of “'people*®’even “where the’ “number of 
conscripted youths may appear small. In addition, international 
thresatsware dsually?) sporadic and ‘have ‘tended in-recent decades 


largely to be settled off the battlefield although there are of 


80. "E] Grafico", Guatemala, 20 December 1988, p. 27. 
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course exceptions to this rule. Even where domestic conflict is 
concerned, regular armies have found it possible to at least 
contain, if not: defeats Hnsupeection. without mobtiizing an any, 


way the nation’s full military manpower potential to do so." 


In’ addition to these factors, one must remember that in 
somes ‘countries, national «cohesion: lis snotmo great andi aune 
difficulties of making national service: legislation have a writ 
which runs out into the countryside in any efficient way, are 
very great indeed. In many smaller countries, where 
conscription is the rule but where the bureaucratic structures 
to implement it are weak and inefficient, the methods for 
applying conscription differ little from the press gang with its 
accompanying arbitrariness, application of force, and frequent 
brutality. Here as well, particularly where insurrection is 
present, the dangers of applying a conscription law may become 
obvious as domestic opposition to it feeds the insurgency it is 


meant to fight. 


For this combination of reasons then, armed forces are 
small as well as influential. Through the lack of NCO cadres, 
the role of the officer becomes more and more crucial. Few 
other ranks are tempted to sign on again after their conscripted 
period of service is completed. Hence the pool of senior NCOs 
Ls -0Of erratic) worth © andsasizes) Into shes volta mites munouwed 
historically an officer corps willing to: undertake jobs andgive 
instruction an fields mormally dealt with sby NCOs!’ im vwhite 
Commonwealth or NATO armies. Indeed in most senses the 
professional ~backbonesof all Latins American ‘armies awethe tne 


possible exceptions of Cuba and Nicaragua is the officer corps. 


~ 


81. Gabriel Aguilera, Bl Fusilsy 6? olivo, Dietee 
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‘Benefitting from long academic and technical training, the 
Oreacer sw) producem tawihody mofmanfluentialy: + disciplinedwand 
organized uniformed leaders whose cohesion offers a_ stark 
conmuastprommost, othemimational: institutions. In almost all 
Latin American countries, the only entrance into the officer 
corps is through the military academies where the courses are 
dongs; PThesofficer-cadeti as taken! in'-young, sand thiseisswhere 
the sense of esprit de corps is developed fiercely in a lengthy 


process of indoctrination and suffering in common.” 


Officer-cadets are encouraged to build lasting 
friendships with their colleagues and in many cases to both 
accept the protection of more senior officers and, as time goes 
on, to offer their own to those more junior to themselves and 
who show promise. Loyalty to the military college from which 
one comes is usually life-long and in most countries a large 
number of officer-cadets will be the sons of either officers who 
had gone there themselves or of senior NCOs who would have done 


so if they had been able to do so. 


The armed forces officer corps is also often strangely 
both of and outside the civil society. As young officer-cadets 
or officers their lives are dominated by military courses anda 
lifestyle wherein the profession is far more than just a job. 
They are not at this stage encouraged to develop links with the 
outside which might tend to loosen the cohesion of the officer 
corps as a whole. At the same time, more senior officers are 


frequently thrust into the political or even economic limelight 


S25 Jan Ka Biack> op. ‘cit., Pp. 132.) For-a close look at a particularily 
influential military college, see "The Guatemalan Military and the 
Escuela politécnica", in Armed Forces and Society, XIV, 3, 1988, pp. 
2597590" 
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by national. events,’ by) military tinvolvement™ directiysiinithe 
economy, and by the senior circles of the community with which 
they are increasingly expected to deal. Their powerful position 
also attracts the attention of those seeking favours from the 
influential military establishment and this also creates links 
between the upper echelons of the armed forces and those of the 
society at large. Normally in Latin America, armed forces 
officers are not from the upper classes so that exposure to the 
traditional elite can be an important moment for the officer 
anxious for a successful career. The advantages of these links 
to the officer make it difficult for those without very strong 
moral fibre to .maintain their «distances andistoM@retuses sene 
emoluments proffered frequently.* The troops on the other hand 
express very much more specifically national situations in the 
individual armies of the region. In. Argentina? @Chibe gor 
Uruguay, conscription produces a lower middle class or working 
class family’s son who is frequently from an urban background 
and is relatively integrated into his society. He has a 
reasonable amount of education, can almost always read and write 
and is aware of the major trends of the day. In the Andean 
republics further north however the conscript is likely to be 
Indian and usually from a rural background, frequently without 
more than a smattering of education, and often with difficulties 
with reading and writing, and even with the Spanish language 
which sat ltiames notv his: firsh7 Hesais mot fullyenceqvared 
into the national «society onseccasionseand! Gis frequent winet 


aware of major national issues. 


In Brazil, there*is a mix, of both, ~Thearural) unemployed 


rubs elbows with the working class lad from the southern cities 


So. AQUI era,, OD. YCit-4s pp. 24-2510 33-304 anau41—42° 
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and the range of backgrounds the Brazilian army faces is truly 
great. The Central American republics with the exceptions of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica offer perhaps the best examples of the 
press gang method in operation producing a soldier who is young, 
fit, and enured to hardship, but one who is brought in unfairly 
and given what is often ferocious training. He is never a 
member of the bourgeoisie or any influential group but is 


usually the son of a peasant or worker. 


MiailerWrCostartiRical hase’ ofa course Minos consési ptaen;) 
Nicaragua’s system under the Sandinistas has, whatever its 
faults, been a model of just treatment applied across the board. 
In stark contrast with the rest of Central America and much of 
Latin America in general, Nicaraguan sons of businessmen and 
government ministers serve alongside those of peasant families 


and generally run the same risks they do. 


Mexico’s experience is closer to the general Latin 
American run where the army’s conscription system is applied 
sufficiently gently and on the surface so as to cause little 
negative effect. Maintaining a 75000 man regular force in a 
country of almost 90 million where the percentage of young 
people hisissomhigh’ is’ not invranysense® difficult and while 
conscription “iis “definitely still’\on- ‘the: books, 4 voluntary 
eniastmentidiswat’ leastfas Umportant: in~ filling *theeranks S “The 
Hupact wat (cOnsémiptionmis: felt rather inv the ‘contex beef Pthe 
manning of the reserve army of nearly 200 000 whose "weekend 
warrior" status is a very special one unique in Latin America 
and = much connected “with civic action programmes in the 


countryside. 
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Guba; Asmialmost: always) is the great hexception-: The 
Cuban army is a massive conscript institution involving in one 
form-.or another’ virtually sall>-youngamales; iv ithe *country sandea 
large number of females as well. For a country of 10 million to 
maintain a permanent defence establishment of over a quarter of 
a million and a reserve force several times that number requires 
a national-reffort andsan -acceptance’) ofthe: "seal gampactizer 
conscription unheard of elsewhere in Latin America except during 
some of the years of the recent Nicaraguan-Contra conflict. All 
Cuban males can expect to serve in the army both in the regular 
force and in a militia system with numerous training periods 
following regular service. Militias are organized in the 
cities, sin athes neighbourhoods 7s iin Sther vil tages Amand gamanene 
workplace and, given what is perceived as the ever-present 
danger of US invasion or domestic subversion this large force is 
kept at a high state or readiness. No place in the Americas at 
any time in the continent’s history has ever lived “the 
militarisation of society which Cuba has over the last three 


decades. 


Size is of course not the only key element in an armed 
forces’ posture and importance. The degree of readiness and the 
quality of weaponry and training are also important factors and 
here again Latin America offers a wide range of experience at 
national levels. Chile was seen as the "Prussia of the 
Americas" from 1870 when Paraguay was crushed by the Triple 
Alliance of Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay and nine years later 
when Chile thoroughly thrashed the larger armies of Peru and 
Bolivia amwthe War of qthe Pacifics “Ltsirarmysnotnen! yereceived 
the largest number of German military specialists.to assist in 
its training of any country in Latin América butysuch was there 


impact that by the end of the last century, Chile was able to 
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‘send out its own military missions, which were much sought after 
to train other regional armies in the German methods with which 
the Chilean forces were so thoroughly imbued. The quality of 
this army was such that despite Argentina’s massive population 
and wealth superiority over the last century, Buenos Aires was 
always obliged to take the option of war with Chile (frequently 
a potential conflict) seriously. In addition the opportunities 
for Peruvian revanchism regarding its southern territories lost 
in 1879 or of Bolivia irredentism vis-a-vis the famous route to 
the Pacific, were not to present themselves in a realistic way 
exactly because of the quality of training and armament of this 
relatively small but efficient army. Here we see the classic 
example of military influence on inter-state relations in the 
region as Chile, seemingly threatened by the overwhelming power 
of a potential Argentine-Bolivian-Peruvian alliance, was through 
military strength and a threat of a Brazilian alliance to take 
the enemy from behind, able to deter those countries from an 
attempt to redress the territorial status quo in the southern 


cone. 


The Argentine army has, despite the above, also been 
considered a very serious force within the region. While 
Argentinas!) populations wasonotarablen tomimdtch yy Brazii¥s,. the 
former country was always considered much more modern and. 
technically advanced than its Portuguese-speaking neighbour and 
was thought to be able to more than hold its own in any conflict 
between the two. It was felt that the Argentine conscript, an 
educated and modern individual, would easily best a Brazilian 
whose background was likely to be rural and ignorant. Er 
addition and in general it was felt that the Argentine forces 
were better equipped than the Brazilians and better trained as 


well. 
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The poor showing of the Argentine forces in the Falklands 
War in 1982 gave the lie to this assessment with dramatic 
results on Argentina’s relative power position vis-a-vis Brazil. 
The army’s conscript was shown to be modern but with a tendency 
to also be molly-coddled. The Argentine forces suffered from 
strategic myopia and appeared incapable of producing a joint 
plan applying energy and force at the right moment against the 
British. The Navy was frightened out of major operations other 
than by air through its losses early on. The Army’s showing on 
the islands themselves was dismal to say the least with 
accusations of officers being too concerned with their own 
luxuries and too little interested in their men’s well being 
while showing scant regard for the requirements of tactics. 
Training at junior NCO and other rank levels was shown to be 
poor and leadership higher up little short of hopeless. With 
some honourable exceptions the army came home in deserved 
disgrace. Only the air force showed throughout courage and 
tactical skill particularly at junior officer leveleefand 
efficiency and hard work at NCO technical levels.” Even 
strategically the air force faired better than the other two 
services although the insistence on attacking escort ships of 
the Royal Navy mathersthan the crucial ‘transports “bringing ene 
troops to shore and supporting them there remains a decision 


thoroughly baffling to strategists today. 


Paraguay’sS army was for decades after independence 
probably the best man for man in South America. The Guarani 


indian who filled its ranks was a model of endurance and 


84. See Martin Middlebrook, The Fight for the Falklands, the best book 


on the Argentine side of the war published so far. 
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‘soldierly Skills. The army was able to establish the Paraguayan 
state despite predatory neighbours and caudillo influences and 
as discussed above was able to defend the country for an 
extraordinarily long time despite the massive superiority of 
Prgereina, isbvazal) “and Uruguay indethe “wWaresoefis thels1Tripie 
Alliance.* The massive losses sustained by Paraguay in that 
war required several generations after 1870 to effect full 
national recovery. Nonetheless when in 1930 Asuncidén went to 
War'swith La Paz, the latter’s army was’ unable to ‘secure a 
victory despite the views held about it by most experts. Indeed 
Paraguay by the end had the upper hand in the War of the Chaco.* 
Since 1935 the army has had to act essentially as a buffer of 
the regime and has not been a major actor in international areas 


of concern. 


Brazil has what is formally the largest army on the Latin 
American mainland. With nearly 300 O00 men under arms, and with 
a more than respectable fleet and air force, the Brazilians are 
now the undoubted regional power par excellence. Part of this 
is as a result of the Brazilians’ efforts themselves in 
improving their armed forces in numbers, training, weapons, and 
equipment. Part ‘of Maitwismabso the result ofthe relative 
decline of Argentina mentioned above. Brasilia has not had an 
occasion in which its army has been tested abroad since the 
expeditionary force was sent to Italy in the Second World War to 
fightwon. thesAbidces*eside.. Nonetheless. with Argentina“a’spent 
force, or at least generally viewed as such, Brazil has become 


faute de mieux the only power in Latin America which can truly 


SS. This amazing story of heroism and determination is well described 
in Gilbert Phelps, Tragedy of Paraguay. 


86. Roberto Querejazu Calvo, Historia de ia guerra del Chaco, pp. 14 and 
7S" 
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be considered significant. The: ~scountry”s. *qeqpolitical 
situation, } with! ‘a vaste Atlantic: icodst® ‘and am border ton every 
state in South America except Chile and Ecuador, also helps the 
country to have a regional role of immense importance even if, 
as Brazilians hasten to add, this does not come with hegemonial 
designs. More important however than either the military or 
geopolitical, situations, -but @¢relatedrsto bothmais stheyinel ative 
importance of Brazil’s population and its economy. Roughly one 
third of Latin Americans and one half of South Americans are 
Brazilians and the Brazilian population iS growing apace. aha 
addition, Brazil’s economy has proven to be not only the largest 
but also the most dynamic in the region and to have sustained 
this growth, despite reductions in its rate, for decades. Such 
economic strength means the prospects for the Brazilian forces 
to?! remain: significant and to "be able ‘to),backsupmpeliticat 


initiatives by their government, remain impressive. 


Peru’s army does not havesa’ particularly®*successful 
history with defeats at Chile’s hands on two occasions and 
indecisives conflict, with» Ecuador onsfurther ‘occasions an ethe 
hast century, sand: (this. It is reasonably well armed and not 
small, however, and has on occasion worried the Chileans. Its 
influence in the state is great as former president Alan Garcia 
discovered and it has remained a pampered institution which 
Civilian presidents: arevwwary jofeeither critrcrsi ngecocesnarmcine, 
or seeking to control too closely. The army seeks autonomy to 
get-.om »With ats war, with »the, Sendero: Luminoso! tnd @siismnce 
especially concerned about the drug war, which it considers a 


minor affair not threatening to the state and perhaps largely 
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the United States’ problem anyway.*’ The war against Sendero, it 
must be said, is not going particularly smoothly and is engaging 
the army’s resources massively as it has done for well over a 
decade. Vast areas are well under the control of the dnaatdemsa 
and the challenge of maintaining, let alone re-establishing, 


government rule over the rural spaces is a great one. 


The Bolivian army has had a record in foreign war little 
less than catastrophic. Defeated twice by Chile in the last 
century and once by Paraguay in our own, Bolivia has been shown 
to be too weak to resist even diplomatic pressures, a state of 
affairs which has proved costly to her on her eastern border as 
well. The only land-locked country in Latin America, Bolivia 
suffers psychological as well as geographical isolation, despite 
its position at the very centre of the South American continent 
and its borders with Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Peru and 
Chile. The army has had no significant subversion campaign, 
much less insurgency, to deal with since the mid-1960s and in 
this sense shows the value of the agrarian reform and other 
changes to the system implemented in the 1950s and the 1960s. 
This may -be,just as!well. as »the armed forces are not well- 


equipped nor do they appear especially well-trained. 


Ecuador’s reduced status geographically speaks as 
eloquentlywas eanything=could sofits army”s historic weakness 
nelative, to the!'country”s neighbours.” Quito. feels that it has 
been robbed of its natural boundaries especially in the Amazon 
andesthis dis tof icoursesthe, direct, result?) of, Hcuador’s) inability 


to defend itself in its various conflicts with both its northern 


aif igs Roberto C. Noel Moral, Ayacucho: Testimonio de un soldado, p. 176. 
This work is the defence of his actions by. one of the army 


commanders accused of wrong-doing in the anti-Senderista conpaign. 
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and southern neighbours. It has Snotbeen * easy sto -creare 
nationalecohesion in*the difficult topography soft this Natron nor 
in the light of the divisions between coast and hinterland and 
between the rival cities of Guayaquil and the capital. The army 
took many decades to get organized after independence, a process 
probably completed only with the Second World War and US 
assistance. The oil boom of the 1970s created an ‘extraordinary 
Situation wherein the moneys available to the Ecuadorean 
military were suddenly and dramatically increased. AGrEehRaG 
time, major improvements were made particularly in the 
modernisation of weapons and equipment. The boom years were 
however not to last and both country and armed forces have had 


more recently to accept belt tightening measures. 


Venezuela remained caudillo-dominated well into the 20th 
century and developed organized military structures slowly and 
painfully.” Military colleges and military organization came 
about in the teeth of the opposition of entrenched political 
groupings less than anxious to see the central government having 
available an effective military force which could be used 
against local strongmen. Once established and right up to 1958, 
the Venezuelan army had a major role in politics and could make 
or break heads of state. After that year, however, it has 
learned to live quite comfortably with al cividaan democracy 
which makes sure that the forces are well treated particularly 
in pay and weaponry terms. The army has no internal enemy and 
while boasting some key thinkers in the development of the 
Doctrine of National Security has not been required to apply it 


very greatly at home. Nonetheless, the civil disturbances of 


— 


88. Robert L. Gilmore, Candillism and Militarism in Venezuela 1810- 
19.05. op... 60-68". 
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the last two years have given the army pause and have placed 
internal security to the fore as a potential renewed role for 
it. Another role, and one involving a considerable body of 
troops, has been the deployment of Venezuelan paratroopers and 
selected officers to duties in connection with ONUCA’s disarming 
of the Contras and more general responsibilities in Central 


America. 


In neighbouring Colombia, the armed forces could hardly 
bei smore“involved in, internal security: Firstly) ‘there isthe 
war with various Marxist or populist rural insurgencies which 
have called on the army’s efforts for many years. These 
groupings, particularly the infamous M-19 and the FARC, the 
latter backed by the Colombian communist party, proved of long 
life and great activity in the 1970s and 1980s. While the M-19 
eventually reached a compromise with the government (though 
dissidents did break off from it) the FARC continues to struggle 


and has proved both ruthless and efficient. 


Adding to these worries, the armed forces must also face 
the drug war. While some argue that both the FARC and the drug 
bands are in some sense an allied force against the government, 
as will be seen later on, most expert opinion seems to suggest 
thate ther drug barons have» little in common® with ‘the leftist 
guerillas and are unlikely to wish to cooperate with them. What 
seems more likely is that the FARC takes advantage of smaller 
qnowersintandd (distributensw ine some. ~limited §*areasisof «the 
countryside but is unconnected with, and even opposed to, the 
drug: barons of significance: (Be that as’ it-‘may;'"the army**is 
immensely busy trying to maintain order and trying to put into 
effect the "declaration of war" on drugs issued by former 


President Virgilio Barco last October after the assassination 


1 | 


of a presidential election candidate. The drugs chapter of 
this!paperswill discuss#this issue “in*more; detallebub tauethis 
stage trshould «bes emphasized ithatithisy confimerethvecsciswec 


be long and has already proven very bloody. 


The military situation in Panama‘is "of course in great 
flux. The US invasion of December 1989 led to: the arrest or 
many senior officers and the formal abolition of the National 
Guard, as the army was then styled. The US, for the first time 
Since the 1930s when the practice was common, has followed this 
intervention with a direct role in the establishment of the new 
armed force charged with Panamanian security. It is too early 
to say what this military force will look like but it appears 
from reports so far that its armaments will be less 
sophisticated and its assigned roles more internal security- 
oriented than was the case with the institution it is meant to 
replace. The questions this raises regarding the canal and its 


security will be discussed later on. 


The Central American states have militaries whose 
Situations have been looked at to some extent already. Suffice 
it to say here that in Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras, 
inflated armies look apprehensively at potential civilian moves 
to reduce their strength, and perhaps more importantly, their 
political influence over the next few years. Successes by the 
right in dealing with the extraordinary challenge mounted by the 
left in the last decade and a half would suggest that forces can 
be very much reduced. The fearful Sandinista challenge, which 
was not so much military but rather the example of a relatively 
successful; »leftist »handling! “ofmithe sorobliens Miofi simeven 
distribution of-income;, poor health facilities, illiteracy, and 


a housing crisis; .has -disappeared at least for the “moment 
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leaving Eheweight miorvake best! ‘thei centresright) 'solidlyminethe 
driver’s seat. Forces will now be maintained to ensure this 
Situation remains the case, to deter those who would see it 
changed, and to operate within the historic Central American 
context of mutual suspicion and territorial discord which has 
dominated so much of the sub-region’s history over the last 150 
years. US military assistance will prove crucial in guiding the 


developments of these armies for some time. 


To the north, Mexico’s army, despite internal security 
roles on occasion in recent decades is living a quiet life. 
While concerned on occasion with events on its border and with 
refugee activities in the South, the army shares the general 
Mexican view that military threats to the state are not serious. 
Mexico’s pro-Cuban stance since the Castro revolution meant 
that, despite temptation, Havana never sought to destabilize the 
Mexican regime. Recent real democratization of the system of 
elections in Mexico, de facto if not de jure, has led to a 
belief in many circles that it is actually possible to effect 
change in Mexico despite the dominance of the PRI (Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional). While the army, closely linked 
to the PRI over many decades, shares some of the fears of change 
which are shaking that party, the ability to see moderate change 
occurring through the successes of moderate parties appears to 
make the military willing to adopt a wait and see attitude and, 
in some cases, actually welcome current trends. As with Brazil, 
Mexican prosperity may "be the best guarantee of» the army’s 


continuing: highkstatus 


Cuba 4smilliitary) i shareotthemtremendous “nervousness vat 
recent world events discussed above in relation to Havana’s 


diplomats. Cuban generals are concerned that Washington’s 
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string) « ofievictoriess visible tomvall iy *shastermigeuLope, 
Afghanistan, tAfricayivand ‘mostymnotably ACentral sAméricayaethese 
have encouraged a feeling in Washington that the US can do no 
wrong and that Castro’s regime is the obvious next government to 
fall from the» former communist ‘world. iqgMilitany omen cin #Havana 
are willing to discuss openly what they see as a reinforced US 
campaign to raise the level of tension in the Caribbean and 
force Cuba to maintain an even higher level of national 
mobilization and state of alarm. They point to the increasingly 
harsh terms of Washington’s trade embargo, the heightened tone 
of American propaganda’ about Cuba, US policy onCuba in’ the 
United Nations, increased espionage overflying over the island, 
the re-enforcement of the US military installations in the 
Caribbean \basin;~ <thes (fining! sond jay ‘Cuban merchant ¥en ipeern 
international waters off Mexico a few months ago, and the 
encouragement given to Radio Marti in Florida as the clearest of 
indications that the Bush government is determined to rid the 
Americas of the last leftist regime there. Although Cuban 
officers are obviously very circumspect about discussing such 
matters, rthere, ase alscon now doubt <thateetheys Geel fithatiaaene 
increasing tide of anti-Cuban sentiment in the Soviet Union is 
being pushed along by the United States in its negotiations with 


Moscow on a whole series of accords between the two superpowers. 


The Castro regime has never been without a degree of 
Paranoia [but 4 as eithe: »quiprigeesmthere dfismisuchmamithime was 
justifiable: paranoia.» Withathe -worldvturning its*back ong@ubar, 
and with only Latin America showing some slight increase in 
improved ties with the island, “Havana faces a» United® States 
which is more than ever able to use its influence to hurt the 
Castro regime. From the Cuban point of view, Washington is 


Showing no reluctance in doing sc and this may be a prelude to 
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a more military dimension to these manoeuvres. The response of 
the Cuban military has been an increase in exercises, especially 
those training for anti-amphibious, anti-paratroop, and anti- 
subversion operations. The infamous CRDs (the neighbourhood 
committees for defence of the Revolution) have come under direct 
military command and many normal institutional activities of 
trade unions and other groupings are currently held in.uniform 


and have a distinctly defence oriented atmosphere. 


mie “sreduetrven;i> realy onblikelypitin. Soviet: maisttary 
assistance may not cut too deeply too soon if stocks of spare 
parts and fuels are maintained at a sufficient level. But in 
the long run, it is hard to see how relatively efficient, well- 
organized and well-armed revolutionary armed forces will be able 


to maintain a posture which demands so much from them. 


In Hispaniola, the Dominican armed forces remain 
relatively inactive and appear to have little to fear. The 
Haitians, on the other hand, will need much more time before a 
reformed army can have a normal role in the democratic state and 
this is hardly surprising given the role of that institution 


over the last six decades. 


Latin America then shows a large number of different 
military situations which viewed from outside appear to be not 
without hope but also not without more than their fair share of 
potential problems. It would be difficult to say that there has 
not been enormous improvement over the last decade. Both ina 
reduced role for the military in politics and in a lower level 
of international tension, one can see the roots of this improved 
Situation. Nonetheless the: issues this chapter has tried to 


underscore must remain with us if a proper view of future 


ne 


possibilities? is «cto be keptvdn mind.“ ThetUS Jistless* ablevto 
control or restrict conflict among Latin American states than it 
has» been since: the date. 1930s.) ) Ther endhof a ‘unifying. tareat 
from abroad has the potential to make historic border and other 
rivalries come to the fore again. The lessened role for the 
military!) Him -politiics “is! onestwhich they  haverechosenm tor 
themselves and one which they could at least theoretically 
decide to reduce at a later date. The causes of social unrest 
have in many areas not been reduced and if democracy can not 
address this challenge disorder could grow and the military be 
required to respond yet again. Finally institutional pulls may 
make it impossible, at least in the short run, to get the 
maximum profit from the era of reduced tensions in which we are 


currently \liwvamng: 


The Canadian military in the past has been virtually 
excluded from Latin American concerns. Firstly, Canada was not 
interested in taking part in, the wartime arrangements for 
hemispheric defence within the context of the Pan-American Union 
and the special conferences of the late 1930s and early 1940s. 
Canada was also uninterested in the defence aspects of the Rio 
Pact and the setting up of the Organization of American States 
in 1947-48. When an Inter-American Defence Board and an Inter- 
American Defence College were set up, as when the Mutual 
Assistance Pacts came into play in the early 1950s; Canada stood 
aloof and played no role at all. Nor were Canadian diplomatic 
missions provided with military attachés even when military 
governments were in power in countries with which we wished to 
trade, and even where that trade was likely to have a major 
military component. Canada has not been impressed with many US 
military initiatives in the Caribbean region, -particularlythe 


invasion of the Dominican Republic in 1965 and the isolation of 


t3S2 


the Cuban regime over the last three decades. In brief, 
Canadians have been reluctant to see their armed forces as it 
were 'sullied" by contacts with what had been viewed as 
excessively militarized governments of a very foreign and 


unsavoury kind. 


The founding of ONUCA, and the military advice given to 
the Contadora and Esquipulas peace processes beforehand, 
constituted the first real military connection between Canada 
and Latin America in history. While it is true that. Canadian 
reserve regiments were tasked with replacing British regulars 
in British Honduras, British Guiana, and several imperial 
possessions in the Caribbean during parts of World War II; and 
that a Royal Canadian Navy shore party landed for some hours in 
El Salvador during the Revolution of 1932 in order to protect 
the lives of British subjects; these Commonwealth-related events 
made for no lasting impression on either Canada or the Canadian 


armed forces. 


ONUCA, however, was eventually to involve dozens of 
Canadian Forces personnel, particularly officers, in a long and 
constant’ presence in all five Central American countries and in 
close collaboration with the armies of Venezuela and Colombia 
absoaepart of thepyerification) groupsimsent’ In addition, the 
Canadians were actually under the operational command of a 


Spanish army officer and worked alongside many more. 


The Canadian Forces discovered a number of things as the 
ONUCA operation swung into gear. Operating for the first time 
in Latin America and with armies with comparatively little 
peacekeeping or related experience, the Canadians were also 


- oblined tc work in countries where the presence of ''Blue Berets" 
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was a new phenomenon. Later on this issue will be discussed in 
more detail but a key point in Canadian activities in support of 
the »UnitedasiNations: tion) “anyones elsee in’ speacekecpingy eer 
verification terms is that the word peacekeeping can have a very 
negative connotation in Latin America. This surprises many 
Canadians, accustomed as they are to operate in peacekeeping 
environments having widespread popular support at home and 
abroad for these activities. In the UN context this of course 
makes perfect sense. In Latin America however, peacekeeping 
activities before ONUCA were not UN but OAS-sponsored and 
reflected the domination of that international organization by 
the» foreign» policy) -objectives dof’ the US¢ Thus in Central 
America observers on the ceasefire lines after the El Salvador- 
Honduras war of 1969, and the Latin American forces deployed to 
the Dominican Republic in 1965 in the wake of the US invasion, 
as well as other missions, could and were seen as little more 
than military deployments designed to "cover" US objectives. 
While, the .1969 events in Central. America» hadPvat lmease 
generalized support, the 1965 Dominican multi-national force was 


widely criticized throughout Latin America. 


Particularly on the left, peacekeeping has been 
associated with US attempts to justify the maintenance of the 
status quo in Latin America. They would point to the almost 
desperate attempts by the Carter regime as recently as the 
Spring of 1979 to deploy a "peacekeeping" force from a variety 
of American republics between the victorious Sandinistas and the 
nearly finished-off National Guard of the Somoza dynasty. Even 
the right will acknowledge that this has been the experience to 
this day. It must also be said that the Contadora, Esquipulas 
and other accords sustaining the peace process receatly in 


Central America have been unique jm the History of the*region 
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pose hes Sensethatwethey "specificallyeleft the exclusively OAS 
framework and were widened to include a major UN and tripartite 


(Canada, West Germany and Spain) cadre as well. 


The US, in line with the Monroe Doctrine and following 
DimeO Ene suspicions of ‘the UN that it has» harboured ‘since the 
end of the pro-American orientation of the organization in the 
1960s, has consistently opposed the UN’s having a role in the 
settlement of disputes in the Americas. In effect, the UN is 
treated as simply another foreign organization which should be 
excluded from the American "family''. The US had worked hard to 
make sure the Monroe Doctrine was not threatened by the UN’s 
prescriptions when the organization was founded and in its first 
years of operation. The OAS, aS a regional organization 
authorized by the Charter, was looked on by Washington as a way 
of retaining the special nature of the US relationship with its 
southern neighbours. This general picture held true right into 
the 1980s and might have continued to do so were it not for a 
series of events which weakened American resolve and capacities 


in the Central American embroglio. 


After 1984 an increasingly suspicious Congress placed 
more and more restrictions on the White House’s freedom of 
manoeuvre in Central America especially following the CIA mining 
of Nicaraguan harbours. The Hasenfus affair followed by the 
much more serious Iran-Contragate scandal, shook confidence in 
national policy towards Central America and produced greatly 
enhanced room for action on the part of the Central American 
governments themselves. The result, the Esquipulas Declaration 
of 1987, brought the peace process not only away from the 
outside Latin American Contadora powers, but also, and much more 


dmpertantly/oout' > from “inder': the “‘strong* guiding hand “of 


15 


Washington. Even El Salvador and Honduras, countries whose 
views in previous negotiations had reflected embarrassingly 
closely those of the US), found »it” possibler towagree sonm@steps 
forward in the peace negotiations which had previously been 


considered impossible. 


While Washington was no doubt unhappy with this turn of 
events, congressional cutting of aid and other restrictions, and 
anwwupsurge sof scriticisme adninthe publics regarding SUSseenura! 
America policy, made the White House hold its hand at least to 
some extent. Even the local armies recognized that the peace 
process would have to be given a chance and hence room for 
manoeuvre was widened even further. It was here that the UN was 
able to take advantage of the evolving situation of what soon 
became the senior partner in international assistance with the 
development of the peace process and of the verification aspects 
underscoring it. The fact that Canada was very active at this 
stage in support of this process, and that West Germany and 
Spain wished also to help, and that none of these three 
countries was a member of the OAS although all were conservative 
NATO members; meant that a UN presence would be both stronger 
and less threatening to conservative interests than might at 
first have been thought likely by the US. Be that as it may, 
the OAS, invited to take part as well, was far from dominating 
the..peace.,process.,\ In addition, the OAS itself iprovedmtombera 
more independent body than in the past and made a number of 


moves which were neither liked nor fully accepted by Washington. 


The .presence of ;;Canadvany 4Spanishsandisirishittrocpscas 
well as civilian German airmen, alongside soldiers from Colombia 
and Venezuela, was made possible exclusively through this 


perhaps unlikely combination of ‘events. Thus». Canadacsmiarsit 
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réal foray into a Latin American military presence is in fact 
the direct result not of any welcoming by Washington of such a 
presence buu rather -as?an inability on’ the part’ ofthe: us eto 
sufficiently influence events so as that presence should not 


take form. 


To sum up then, for Canada the military context in Latin 
America will have an influence in the future where we are 
concerned which has not been the one known in the past. It is 
interesting that now more than one Canadian embassy has 
suggested to Ottawa that the appointment of a military attaché 
to the capitals to which they are accredited would be a good 
initiative. Canadians, at first somewhat hamstrung by 
Finguastic ditticulties: in’ Central “America, ‘proved:"to “be 
flexible and are now working as a matter of course not only with 
the Spanish, Colombian and Venezuelan armies, but also with the 
four armies of Central America and the Costa Rican Civil Guard. 
For anyone interested in Canadian-Latin American relations over 
the last century, the revolution in Canadian direct contact with 


the region could hardly be exaggerated. 


After recent testimony to the Committee of the House of 
Commons on External Affairs and International trade, this author 
was questioned about whether there is not still a danger of 
Canada’s forces being improperly influenced by working too 
ellosely with: “armies ‘closely “involved in politics, very much 
mnder the influence of the US, and allied to rightist groupings 
throughout the Americas.*” There is no doubt that this question 


reflects the old reluctance of Canadians to get involved with 


89. Minutes of the Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
International Trade, House of Commons. Ottawa, 9 November 1989. 
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what is seen as a somehow distasteful situation south of the Rio 
Grande. Nonetheless, the decision for OAS membership has been 
taken, and the ONUCA deployment has been made. Our interests 
are now to deploy our efforts to achieve those things Canada 
wishes out of Latin America, and there is no doubt that this can 
best be done by recognizing that the military dimension of Latin 
American affairs iS an enormous one and that ignorance of this 
dimension can lead only to misjudgments and an unfulfilled 


capacity to influence events. 


There will be a need to capitalize on what one has 
learned from ONUCA and from the OAS negotiating experience, and 
to base our policy on a true understanding of why events happen 
as they do in Latin America and how they can be influenced in 
ways favourable to us. In this process ignorance of military 
events will simply reduce the limited weight we might otherwise 


have even further. 
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Chapter! 1xX:) The Brazilian-Argentine rapprochement 


Having now dealt with a series of general chapters 
wherein one has hoped to have crossed national boundaries and 
found contexts of importance, this chapter will be the first to 
address specific areas where strategic interests of Canada may 
be involved and where major changes of truly dramatic scope are 
affecting the Latin American region and the general situation in 
which closer Canadian-Latin American relations must develop. 
The Brazil-Argentine rapprochement is chosen because it is the 
view of this paper that this trend is the most important single 
element of hope and of change in the whole international 


relations context of Latin American affairs. 


Brazil and Argentina had hardly achieved independence 
before they were at war. The extraordinary Bandeirante 
phenomenon, which existed for centuries, found a group of first 
Portuguese and then Brazilian adventurers and colonisers pushing 
back the frontiers between Portuguese-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking Latin America (at the expense of the latter, needless 
to say) and making the Treaty of Tordesillas a "lettre morte". 
Hundreds of thousands of square kilometres of the interior of 
South America were occupied by these daring small parties of 
men, and: Spain proved unable to use its superior military 
strength at home in an effective way in countering these moves 


in the interior of the New World. 


With independence the relatively unstable successor 
states of the former Spanish Empire had their hands full with 
local separatism and civil wars and Brazilian expansion, as a 
result ioremainedsunchecked:"Only im “the South-East. where’ rt 


faced Argentine opposition of a determined kind, was a check 
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placed on it. Even there, however, it was the intervention of 
European diplomacy (and military force) which brought about a 
compromise ian) the creation» of ‘the buffer wstates ole Uruguay. 
Continued Brazilian westward movement at the expense of the 
weaker states of Paraguay and Bolivia carried on almost without 


hindrance. 


The two countries then, from birth, were at loggerheads 
over territory and over national ambitions and rivalry more 
generally. With time Argentina began to see itself as the 
natural major power in the region and saw Brazil as a backward 
butwelarge: ,obstacle. and “ayirivaletior  sthatiestatuss: While the 
Argentine-Brazilian war of the 1820s proved to be the only 
direct military conflict between the two countries, the rivalry 
for status and influence in the buffer states which Paraguay and 
Uruguay were to become brought the countries close to war on 
more than one occasion and served as the basis for the bulk of 
strategic planning and military preparations for war throughout 


the whole of the period from independence until the mid-1980s. 


It has already been mentioned that this adversary 
relationship had a role in the general balancing of power in the 
southern cone by creating the potential for two blocs namely one 
of Chile and Brazil opposed to one of Argentina, Peru and 
Bolivia. And while this potential was never fully brought into 
play in any military sense, it underscored much diplomacy in its 
time. In the days when Argentine pretensions to the role of 
protector of Spanish-speaking America against the supposed 
hegemonial designs of Brazil were to the four, this relationship 
was fundamental to Buenos Aires’ relations not only with Uruguay 


and Paraguay but with Bolivia, Peru, Colombia and Venezuela as 
well. 
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It is important to note what exactly has happened to 
change this adversarial relationship and it is difficult not to 
come to the conclusion that the key element is Argentina’s 
defeat in the Falklands war. As one has seen above, this shock 
to the Argentine psyche and to Argentine military pride was such 
as to)imake it) difficult for»Argentina to continue “to suggest 
Shere ttarwasfoin wa tT positon’ tof rough)! equality drome even "of 
Super lonatyaanwestrategiciwtermsic with oBrazil? Argentina’s 
economic and political decline starting at the latest in the 
1940s and rapidly worsening in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
took place in its later years while Brazil was experiencing the 
"economic miracle'' to which reference has already been made. 
While Argentina’s political situation has been one of crisis, 
confusion and self-doubt for most of the last six decades, 
Brazil has lived relatively peacefully although for a long 
period under a military regime. Finally, while the Brazilian 
population has increased dramatically in recent decades, 
Argentina, while increasing somewhat, has been in relative 


stagnation. 


Into this unpleasant picture came first the "dirty war" 
againsscurban: guerillas inoithe 1970s and*then in®1982-the > war 
with Great Britain. In* the’ first “of “these ~ conflicts the 
Argentine army came to be seen as a repressive force whose 
excesses went far beyond those actions required to combat 
terrorism. In 1982, unspeakable incompetence at the strategic 
level, and diplomatic assessments of almost unbelievable 
noatvwete. Ledeto a contlict from.which Argentina emerged tear io 
bankruptcy, totally humiliated, branded the aggressor, and with 


armed forces whose reputation had simply disappeared. 
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Under such circumstances, the relative position of 
Argentine and Brazil had shifted unquestionably in favour of the 
latter. And while some in the armed forces claimed that this 
change in fortunes required desperate remedies, such as the 
nuclear weapon option, the civilian government ushered into 
power a year after the Falklands war defeat would hear none of 
it and instead cut the forces starkly and made crystal clear its 
intention not to develop nuclear weapons if international events 
daidesnotetlorce {aster to mw cdomsor With no semi-magical "great 
equalizer", Argentines were forced into facing, in many cases 
for the first time, the dread reality of their country’s 
relative weakness. As civilian leaders became more certain of 
their survivability, the acceptance of the inevitable became 
more widespread and Argentina sought to reinforce those small 
steps taken at one time or another in the past to build a bridge 


of friendship between Buenos Ares and Brasilia. 


The need was obvious and visible to all who care to read 
the signs. For example, while in 1955 Argentina had 131,500 men 
under arms, Brazil. had only 107,200. In addition, Argentine 
weapons and equipment sophistication was at a higher level than 
Brazilian throughout most areas of military force. By 1975, the 
Situation had reversed itself completely as can be seen from 
Table V. 
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Table V 


Relative Military Power Figures 
of Argentina and Brazil - 1975 


Argentina Brazel. 
Army Strength 83500 170000 
Navy Strength 33000 49500 
Air Force Strength 17000 35000 
Total Military 
Strength 5500 254500 
Tanks 240 350) 
Combat ¥Anrcrart SZ 160 
Transport Aircraft 107 180 
Major Fleet Units 24 BZ 
Minor Fleet Units 49 35 
Source: Gugliamelli, Juan E., "gY si Brasil fabrica la bomba atomica?", 


Estrategia, No. 34-5, Mayo-agosto 1975, pp. 5-21 


The worst was not over, however, for Argentina. Defeat 
in the Falklands came soon after the ’dirty war’ had its severe 
impact on military prestige. Unable to prove their value in 
government, in an internal role or in an international fighting 
war, the armed forces proved equally incapable of stopping 
Severe: cuts..inm their istrength..and ,quality after »the.cavilian 
democratic Alfonsin government took power. The financial crisis 
through which Argentina has been passing merely reinforced this 
Mitinearvys cecline and. by..1990. the, relative, military «power 


position of the two countries was as shown in Table VI. 
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table Vi 


Relative Military Power Figures 
Of Argeneina and Brazader se 1990 


Argentina Brazil) 
Army Strength 85000 223000 
Navy Strength 25000 50300 
Air Force Strengt 15000 50700 
Tota eMac aiay, 
Strength 95000 324000 
Tanks 295 630 
Combat Aircraft 200 YAoM | 
Major Surface 
Fleet Units 14 seg! 
Minor Fleet Units 20 32 
Submarines S q 


Source: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 
1989-1990 


Since 1984, the re-establishment of increasing links 
between what were to be two civilian regimes replacing the 
military ones in both Buenos Aires and Brasilia, one witnessed 
a series of ground-breaking political visits, particularly those 
at presidential level, between the two capitals. Discussions 
began on cooperation and even on eventual integration of the two 
economies and surprised analysts watched a half decade attempt 
to do away with centuries of distrust. While there were 
recalcitrant elements in both countries, with many predictably 
coming from the armed forces, the bulk of both Argentine and 
Brazilian public opinion seemed to accept the drift to close 
relations as a favourable trend and one much to be encouraged. 
For Brazil these events proved relatively easy to accept. That 
iS) Brazilians. ‘could “took. to: the Joining “of theirmpewert as 


economic machine to the weakened structures of the Argentine 
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economy. Brazilian businessmen and diplomats looked on the 
Argentine market as an attractive one and viewed their southern 


neighbour as no threat any longer. Such are the comforts of 


Vierony: 


For Argentines, the situation was both more difficult and 
POreapp sone etowmmegatives| interpretations: Some Argentine 
businessmen feared that Brazilian competition would lead to 
their own inefficient industries being driven out of business, 
rather than, as the government proclaimed, having the benefits 
of access to the giant Brazilian market. Others felt that 
Argentinian society and labour conditions might lose out as 
cheaper Brazilian workers and products came more easily to the 
country. Nationalists often felt that Argentina was doing 
little less than surrendering by cooperating with the three 
times larger neighbour to the north and that integration was 
Reape.) such thing: butycwasis rabhen | theseineosporaricnitotr 
Argentina into a Brazilian economic and political powerhouse. 
Be that as it may the Argentine governments of both major 
political colourings, the Radicals under President Alfonsin and 
the Peronists under Carlos Menem, saw the issue as one where 
Argentina really had little choice and where if some stimulus 
were not added to the economy, continued depression would 


necessarily result. 


The areas of cooperation have been extraordinary and the 
advantages at least in appearance great. Fearful of being 
locked out of the major developing economic bloc in Latin 
AMeraca nw Uruguay nmoved iquicklystomjoinwintatigledse “sectoral 
arrangements among the now three partners. In February 1989, 
with the fall of the Stroessner regime in Assuncion, Paraguay 


also began to investigate its possibilities of linkages with its 
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two great neighbours. The principle partners moved to cooperate 
in the further mutual development of their border hydro-electric 
and river development schemes and added to these a number of 
development projects near to these great centres. Chambers of 
commerce and ministries of trade and industry began to exchange 
information and coordinate policies across a broad spectrum of 
commercial activities. ihe! some sectors, Argentine 
sophistication was much “sought ‘after by “Brazilian Sindustrres. 
In others the dynamism characterizing Brazilian recent economic 
experience attracted great Argentine interest. AUs assstate 
level, cooperation between nationalized industries began, a 
state of affairs which was eventually to include even the 
relatively secretive fields of arms production. This last move 
was of course resisted by many on both sides of the border as a 
threat to national security. But if this appeared worrying to 
nationalist opinion and many sectors of the military, there was 


more to come. 


In the ,bateqrl980s ,ascooperation™ began’ ingitheshiokiy 
secretive and extremely sensitive area of nuclear energy. GE 
Brazil appeared to be offering more expertise in more areas to 
Argentina than Argentina was to Brazil, the nuclear field 
offered room for redress of the balance. The Argentine peaceful 
nuclear programme had made much more progress than had Brazil’s 
and here at least Argentine claims to superior sophistication 
were largely accurate. However! in no “area of activity “was 
suspicion «sosgreat. ‘on »concern* so’ widespread } thanmewithiviie 
nuclear. For » too umanyiryears: sinfluentiall’ sectorse ofeaiboun 
national societies had seen the potential at least for nuclear 
weapons as one well worth producing and maintaining and as one 
without which aspirations for significant power status were mere 


chimeras. For Argentina indeed, as we have seen, the nuclear 
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option had been felt to be perhaps the only eventual equalizer 


in the power competition with Brazil. 


Despite the signing of the Treaty of Tlatelolco in 1968 
and» the, setting up) of. thes OPANAL ‘control and yverification 
organization, and not withstanding the signature of the non- 
proliferation treaty in 1969 by almost all Latin American 
countries, Brazil and Argentina had refused to ratify either 
instrument. While the wording differs, the reality was that 
Brazil would not sign until such time as Argentina had, and that 
Argentina was taking its own good time to decide that it was in 
ibs Qintcerestsisoutowdo.n iNoriiwassBrazid Jinbanynhurrnyetossign 


either, it must be remembered.” 


Thus for two decades and more the two countries had been 
suspicious of one another, and these suspicions had been largely 
grounded in the nuclear issues as one will see later on. It is 
therefore clear how important a step and a signal it was for the 
two countries to move together on this most questioned area for 


cooperation. 


There is of course some reason for Argentine concerns 
about the economy of the country being in some senses swamped in 
the much larger Brazilian whole. The dynamism of Brazil’s 
economy has already proven to be an unbeatable pole of 
attraction for the smaller economies of Paraguay and Uruguay 
which have increasingly turned in recent years toward the north 
rather than the south despite historic, cultural and linguistic 


links to Argentina and the rest of Spanish-speaking America. 


90.. H.P. Klepak, "Potential Regional Strategic Considerations regarding 
Nuciear Proliferation in Latin America", p. 14. 
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Similar- trends» are socctrring) with other wstates bordering qon 
Brazil although the specific*role of the’ great’ southern cities 
makes the pull particularly strong for Asuncién and Montevideo. 
Some ‘Argentines? feel |) that sthe: northern Sprovincées will be 
increasingly pulled into the Brazilian economy and will have 
their links weakened with the far away metropolis of their own 
country, Buenos Aires. Equally, some economists feel that 
Argentina is simply not strong enough economically to sustain 
unbridled »competataion efromtBrazil ein sqeneral eorceiirrCrucial 
protected industries. They see Brasilia’s keenness’ for 
integration as clear proof that the Brazilians can see vastly 
more advantages for themselves than for the Argentines from such 


cooperation. 


A major factor in the acceptance of the trends discussed 
has been the largely successful campaign by Brazil to disabuse 
its Spanish-speaking neighbours of the perception of it as a 
country seeking a hegemonial position in South America. The 
Itamarati, Brazil’s foreign ministry, has deployed clever and 
convincing diplomacy over many years to assuage the fears of the 
country’s neighbours about the dangers posed by Brazil. Whereas 
three decades ago anything like the current relative power 
position of Brazil would have been greeted by its neighbours as 
little= less ;than horrifying, itis strulywext racrdimanymtic Rsce 
how little negative reaction there is to Brazil now as its 
economic hegemony appears to come closer and closer. Probably 
also lying below this favourable reception of current trends is 
the fact that the rest of Latin America now perceives Brazilian 
greatness, and to some’ extent that country’s: “dominance,” ‘as 
natural and in any case inevitable. There is virtually no 
discussion in Spanish-speaking America today ot ways and means 


to curb Brazilian power .or to build a common’front’ td resist 
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that country’s growing influence on its neighbours.*' In that 
sense the Argentine reaction of the last half decade may also be 
seen as merely coming into line with the other Spanish-speaking 
estates, in, accepting: .a situation which in any..case can. not be 


changed. 


This is not to say however that there are not elements 
in Argentina, and indeed in most other states bordering on 
Brazil, which feel keenly the threat of Brazilian power and 
would wish to do something about resisting it. But whereas 
years ago such sentiment would have had many sectors about which 
to coalesce, today only certain sectors of the armed forces and 
fringe nationalist groups make a point of resisting the overall 
QauerecOmltul ty acceptance. of Brazil”s- power §position, on the 
Gontinent . Assuming the continued clever handling of 
circumstances by the excellent diplomatic service the Itamarati 
deploys, one can imagine an acceleration rather than the slowing 


down in the improvement in Brazil’s overall relative position. 


91. A striking example of what resistance remains is the recent 
bubi- cation of Alvaro Avila Bernal’s Corrupcién _y expoliacién_ en 
Ané Grice? latina, where three chapters (pp. 325-368) attempt to detail 
the significance and methods of Brazilian hegemonial designs. 
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Chapter X: Nuclear Proliferation 


It 1s perhaps appropriate at this stage, having discussed 
certain nuclear elements behind and concerned with the 
Argentine-Brazilian rapprochement, to broaden the story somewhat 
toy,anedude other factors* inwan “issue® always’ "Gldse to Canadian 
diplomatic’ iconcerns, “that®%of* nuclear proliferation’ in ‘general 
and nuclear proliferation in Latin America in particular. As is 
well known successive Canadian governments have been greatly 
concerned by the issue of nuclear proliferation and Ottawa has 
been most active in international fora in trying to maximise 
restraints on countries not now nuclear powers but moving 


towards joining that club. 


This has become particularly true since the explosion by 
India of its first nuclear device in 1974 and the embarrassment 
caused to Canada which had of course cooperated in India’s 
peaceful nuclear energy development programmes up to that time. 
Given our not dissimilar role in the Argentine nuclear projects, 
it was also natural that Canadian attention focus especially on 
the Latin American context as well. For many years Brazil and 
Argentina were considered likely candidates for the development 
of nuclear weapons and this assessment seemed particularly 
compelling as# both: countries resisted strong®préessures to come 
inhetowethesTlatelolcoje: NPTovand IAEA arrangements: This 
resistance saw the concurrent development of peaceful nuclear 
energy projects in both countries and the acceleration of such 


programmes and their growth to a considerable scale by the mid- 


Me ar 2 ae 


Pa Hopes were high in both countries where neclear er.sorgy was 
concerned. See, in the case of Brazil for example, Paulo Ncqueira 


Batista, "A politica nuclear do Brasil: un programa en marcha’, A 


TSU 


Latin America’s status as perhaps the most developed area 
of..the .Third Wormld;.« and (Brazil vandeArgentinats sposition as 
threshold countries closer in many ways to the first or second 
world than they are to most of the rest of the Third World, led 
observers to consider this region an even more likely one for 
nuclear weapons development. Argentina especially appeared to 
the outsider to be remarkably European, almost Parisian in its 
capital of Buenos Aires and even calling "Argentina under- 
developed'' seems to be a misnomer. Argentines quip that while 
they are underdeveloped perhaps, they "can afford to be 
underdeveloped". Brazil’s explosion in economic growth, while 
taking place in a country whose modernity is less striking than 
Argentina’s on the surface, proved the capabilities of the 
Brazilians by the late 1970s in areas where such would not have 


been thought possible a few short decades before. 


All this sophistication, however, existed against the 
backdrop that in real terms Latin American interstate tensions 
were actually maintained at a fairly low level compared to most 
areas of the Third World and especially to the Middle East, much 
of.Africa and -South east Asia: "While: ati aectruemhatiiiarcqe— 
scale international wars have taken place since independence 
between almost all the states of the region, these traditional 
conflicts. and sources of discord have not in recent “decades 
excessively dominated the international relations of the region. 
As has been discussed above, the inter-American system, the 
United States domination in the region and a common anti- 
communist ideology shared by dominant elites, have all made for 


levels of tension generally kept under control and only rarely 


Defesa.Nacional ,: 2,9497 7jbpp.e 185-198. 
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exploding into inter-state violence. The only dramatic example 
of a conflictual relationship in embryo is the existence of a 
communist regime in Cuba since 1960 but that situation hardly 
justified a nuclear response from any Latin American country 
particularly given the even more adversarial nature of the 
relationship between the United States and Havana. Indeed most 
conflict in Latin America has in recent decades been internal 
and so far at least nuclear weapons have been considered less 


than useful in domestic conflict. 


As has been mentioned as well it was really only the 
Argentina-Brazil relationship which appeared until recently to 
have~ebactors (ins itjiabothy poltticals tandsstechnologicals, “which 
coulden conceivably bead) @tcipaga Situation where nuclear 
proliferation occurred. AshvBrazileiqrewmnn falle poertrertcal, 
military and economic terms into being the regional great power, 
and while concurrently Argentina slipped steadily downward in 
its power position, the temptation for Buenos Aires to opt for 
some kind of equalizer for itself was very great.” As seen, 
by 1975, after decades of relative parity between the two 
countries, the Brazilian army had grown to twice Argentina 
strength. »| In#addition, Brazil’ s) navy was»one\andva halt -tames 
as strong and its air force over twice as strong. By this date, 
Brasilia disposed of nearly half again as many tanks, and many 
MonesaancrakhyandemajorafieetounitssthansdideBuenos “Aires. at 
wasehardly «surprising: then». thatvanalysts* often *considered that 
thesbemptationsfor Argentina to. aticbeastireservesfor Stself) the 


nuclear weapons option might be irresistible. 


93. Kiepak, opreceit’ ,aiPstential Regional. i. spp. e2ee. 
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Despite such considerations, however, the point made 
before. continued ‘to holdwtrue.mi That Ws tto say, -wiitewcenston 
there was in the relations between the two states; as generally 
elsewhere in Latin America that tension was far enough short of 
reaching violent levels as to reduce the drive for the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. Argentina would have had to 
face even worse international opprobrium than India had the 
country opted to develop nuclear weapons. The reaction of the 
United States and of Argentina’s European and Canadian partners 
would have been little less than horror. While India could at 
least argue the threat from a nuclear armed China as well as a 
hostile Pakistan, Argentina could hardly propose that the 
Brazilian menace was at anything like this level of threat. It 
is nonetheless necessary to point out that while the Argentine 
military government remained in power, that is up until 1983, 
Argentina did reserve to itself the nuclear weapons option and 
was progressing in the development of nuclear-powered submarines 
as well.” When these features of the Argentine military 
Situation were seen in the context of a healthy national arms 
industry, and one active in the development of short and medium 
range surface-to-surface missiles, concern was perhaps not all 


that misplaced. 


Certainly Brazil took Argentine nuclear potential very 
seriously = indeed) despite: ‘the “context Sof Tits “geographical 
position where its major centres were much less vulnerable to 
Argentine attack than were Argentine centres to possible 
Brazilian assault. (For ‘example; from ‘Brazilian territory (co 
Buenos Aires™1tuas only roughly 300 km;s to! Cordebaiicn inmmabour 


650, and to Rosario only just over 400 kilometres; while from 


94. BUTS. AOU gore , sD melo 
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Argentine territory it is some 800 kilometres to Sao Paulo, 1200 
DOs Mouse fJaneroy andi 300) ‘tor Brasiliaz® Argentina would 
therefore need a superiority in missiles or bombers in order to 
make good its nuclear pretensions if Brazil also were to opt for 


nuclear weapons. 


Fortunately the end of military rule in both’ Brazil and 
Argentina in the mid-1980s brought less nationalistic and less 
militarily-minded governments to power and, particularly under 
the impact of the need for economic restraint, high prestige 
projects without excellent justification in economic terms were 
bound to be set on something of a back burner. While nuclear 
lobbies in both countries made great use of the nationalist 
argument, not to mention the prestige one, neither Alfonsin nor 
Sarney was willing to press forward in a rapid way on either 
project, that is nuclear weapons or nuclear-powered submarines. 
As seen above, this key element of competition between the two 
countries was eventually to be chosen as a hallmark area of 
cooperation and while this has not as yet become fully concrete 
in the military sphere, the overall nuclear cooperation between 
the two. countries makes it less and less likely that 


independent weapons research will go on in any meaningful way. 


Brazil and Argentina, while certainly the leading powers 
where nuclear pretensions were concerned, were not the only 
ones. Discussion had also occurred on the possibility of the 
Peruvian-Chilean rivalry bringing about some sort of nuclear 
presence on the continent. There had also been some 
consideration of the possibility of Venezuela and Colombia 


finding nuclear factors involved in their traditional 


Io. Klepak, "Potential Regional...", op.cit., Dp. Zo 
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competition. Throughout discussions of Latin American nuclear 
options, strategists pointed to the opportunities» nuclear 
weapons offered in a Latin American context. The development 
patterns of these countries offered many obvious targets of 
great relative value and often of great size as well. Such 
targets are considered ideal for nuclear weapons. Equally the 
infrastructure of most Latin American countries is .centred 
around dams and other energy facilities as well as on core 
projects for development and transport links. As mentioned in 
a previous paper on this subject, "the loss of any such centres 
would be disastrous for developing countries in a sense which 


isienots the case. fers more: developedstones. vs 


In addition, 
questions of prestige have always counted a great deal in Latin 
America and it is conceivable that if one country were to opt 
for nuclear weapons, the other might follow simply to be in the 


same league. 


Chile and Mexico have significant nuclear energy projects 
and other countries have begun work in this area as well. But 
it,is: hard,to,amagine’:that. Argvand Brascan4bring  towacviriual 
halt their programmes related to the military use of nuclear 
energy, that the much less dramatic rivalries elsewhere in the 
continent will spawn nuclear weapons acquisition. Lt eis? even 
possible to imagine Argentine and Brazilian reservations about 
their signatures on the Treaty of Tlatelolco being reduced and 


eventually removed. 
Thus ain, this areayof Canadian ‘concern not ‘only aneiatin 


America but in the Third World in general there is room for 


considerable optimism. While nuclear energy for peaceful 


96. Idem. 
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purposes is being used increasingly in the region its military 
use aS either the source of propulsion for submarines or as an 
explosive in nuclear weapons is far from a reality and likely 
to, remain: soc while» the diplomatic context remains as it is 
currently. The danger of proliferation would only become 
imminent again if a series of negative factors were once more 
toe come, Cinto play. Military or nationalistic governments, 
particularly in either Brasilia or Buenos Aires, could create 
Situations of tension where the nuclear option might again 
appeal to one or both powers. But  tharring. £his7e@icanadian 
concerns can be put in the background and normal safeguards 
remaining in place should suffice as guarantees that Canada will 
neither be directly embarrassed nor overly worried by nuclear 


events in Latin America. 
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Chapter) XI: The Canal 


There is a tendency in Canada to consider the Panama 
Canal to be of relatively little importance to this country. 
And this reflects demographic, geographical and historic factors 
which are easily understandable. Firstly, Canada does not have 
the historic interest in the Canal that the United States, for 
example, has. Washington has been keen on a shorter route from 
the east coast of the US to the west coast since early in the 
19th century and especially since the vast acquisition of 
territory, in) thepWest: resulting. from the victorious war’ against 
Mexico ending in 1848. The further development of the US East- 
West connection in the half century after that war reinforced 
this interest especially up to the time of the construction of 
railways across the breadth of the continent. Even when this 
occurred toward the end of the last century, other strategic 
issues arose which heightened still further the interest ina 
trans-oceanic canal. The most dramatic of these was the long 
journey of the USS Oregon from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
dimancaesthemwars with Spain int 1.698. This reinforcement 
deployment took so long to leave northern Pacific waters, pass 
through the Strait of Magellan, and reach U.S. Atlantic ports 


that before the journey could be completed the war was over. 


At exactly the same time that the United States was 
becoming a iworld power: with extensive Pacific, Atlantic and 
Caribbean interests and territories, the requirement for a 
quickly reinforced fleet on both coasts made itself starkly 
felt. The growing navy lobby as well as trading and investment 
interests created an increasing clamour for a U.S. dominated 
canal in Central America and political events in Colombia’s 


Panamanian province in 1903 allowed the United States to 


Vests 


engineer an independence movement culminating in a highly 
favourable canal treaty between the new state of Panama and 
Washington. In 1914, this canal was opened and was indeed 
completely dominated by the United States although international 
guarantees of rights of access were given to the British and 
others in order to calm their fears and pay at least lip service 


to previous Anglo-American treaties on the subject. 


While Canada had of course also known continental 
expansion in the mid and late 19th century, and British Columbia 
had in fact been incorporated into the Dominion as late as 1873, 
the rapidity of the construction of trans-Canadian railways and 
the less populous nature of British Columbia as compared to the 
US south-west, made for a completely different conception of the 
need for a quicker maritime route to the east coast. In 
addition, the Royal Navy’s dominance of the seas was such in 
this period that if its deployment on the Pacific coast of North 
America needed reinforcement, such ships could come from the 
Admiralty’s resources in the Pacific, Australia, or the Asian 
mainland colonial possessions rather than from Halifax or the 
British West Indies. In World War I the percentage of the 
Canadian war effort which sailed from British Columbian ports 
was certainly much less of the national total than was the case 
from United States ports on the west coast vis-a-vis the total 


Us S.eawarm GhEorint 


Even in more recent years the growth patterns in Canadian 
trade have not brought the Panama Canal into a greater limelight 
imithse county, The explosion’ of ‘trade with “Japan, ~~and 
investment from that country, as well as the increased interest 
in the Pacific rim as a whole, has by definition not been overly 


dependent on the Panama Canal for access to these relatively new 
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“sources of international economic links for Canada. Generally 
speaking, Canada’s historically efficient railways continued to 
make if not redundant, at least less crucial the maritime link 
between British Columbia and the Far-East. Hence the Canal has 


remained a secondary issue to this day. 


Tha sewsonot, to sayoithat: the Canal is of nojainterest to 
Canada if only because of its major importance for our key NATO 
ally and neighbour. The US used the Canal enormously in both 
world conflicts as well as in the Korean War and considers its 
defence to be a constituent part of that of the US as well. The 
Canal Zone territory was used for a variety of purposes 
connected with Washington’s position in Latin America and has 
housed military schools and other training establishments, 
intelligence centres, deployment forces, air and naval resources 
and command, control and communications facilities of many 
types. Indeed the Canal’s defence is considered to be the basic 
justification for further US deployments in the Caribbean at 
spots ciheus the route from the Canal to the continental US. 
Rouialiann methe).. US's used iipotentialse threatsio "to *-the’ Carial-‘as 
justiaveAtLTOmmTiOr tani bany activities sampogentral America; 
northern south America and the West Indies during the period of 
the growth of the Axis threat in the late 1930s and early 1940s 
and later on from the beginning of the cold war the 
international communist threat was viewed in a similar light.” 
Most recently the underpinnings of much of the US argument for 
a forward posture in Central America have revolved around the 
supposed threat of sabotage and subversion posed by leftist 


regimes nearby. 


97. Schoultz, op. cit., pp. 199-201 and 217. 
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Panama has permitted the US to have a forward base right 
at the key juncture between South America and Central America 
and. to deploy; iantorpthiss ‘crucidl vezonem mist Cary power te ear 
surpassing that of the countries of its immediate neighbourhood. 
This deployment of resources has enabled the US to dominate 


until recent years the Panamanian domestic scene as well. 


_ After long and difficult negotiations in the wake of 
growing Panamanian unrest in the 1960s and 1970s, President 
Carter eventually signed a new Panama Canal treaty with General 
Omar Torrijos in 1977. This allowed for an eventual transfer of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and, in the year 2000, for 
Panamanian control of the Canal itself. This accord was 
Savagely attacked in the US particularly by the right and the 
naval lobby. While eventually ratified its acceptance by the 
strategic community and the Pentagon has been far from 
forthcoming and many analysts have hoped to find a way out of 
its. serestricting clauses. Republican administrations? “ofboth 
Reagan and Bush have included numerous important lobbies 
pressing for a fresh look at the treaty as the period ending in 
the year 2000 becomes progressively shorter. The prospects for 
a real handover of power over the Canal, seemingly remote in the 


mid-1970s, appear at least as distant in the early 1990s. 


On the other hand, the Canal Treaty signature of 1977 was 
received jubilantly in Latin America and was the source of a 
major honeymoon in US-Latin American relations. The signing 
itself saw a very large number of leaders from the region come 
to the ceremonies and much was made of the new era in these 
relations. It is therefore very difficult to imagine going back 
on the accord without doing maior damage to what the US was able 


to achieve through its negotiations. Nonetheless, US 
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nervousness over the future of the Canal must be a concern for 


Canada and all Washington’s allies as time passes. 


The future of the Canal may be seen in a different light 
Since the events of December 1989. The US intervention, 
justified by security issues and the war on drugs, has brought 
to power a democratic government but one whose legitimacy in 
the long run may be weakened by its exceptionally close ties to, 
and dependence on, the US. Panamanian nationalism is unlikely to 
be a spent force and it would be extraordinary to see a man like 
General Noriega end up being considered some sort of hero in the 
struggle with US imperialism in Panama. Nonetheless, there are 
Signs already that the American role in Panama is’ seen 
increasingly in negative terms and certain moves the US has 
implemented have given fuel to the fire of criticism from those 
opposed to that country’s presence and influence in Panama. One 
of the first actions taken by the US, with the tacit support of 
the newly entrenched democratic government, was to abolish the 
old National Guard and sack the majority of its senior officers. 
This was done in the name of cleansing the security forces of 
wrongdoers and of those most closely connected to the Noriega 
regimet© “Up “to this® point a -considerable ‘amount of? public 


support .was: forthcoming for) these iactions. 


More sinister, however, in the view of many has been the 
subsequent teffost not yoniyse teiestablish new forces Af rom ethe 
junior ranks, of~the.old but also» to give those forces a much 
more internal security function as briefly mentioned above. 
Heavy weapons have been withdrawn from the force, its title 
changed} to), civil guard, andaeitss training and Standard 


Operating Procedures oriented to very low intensity conflict 
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indeed. This may all appear innocent enough except when it is 


analyzed in the context of the Panama Canal Treaty of 1977. 


In this treaty it is laid out that the US withdrawal from 
the Canal area will be implemented only with the proviso that 
the Panamanian security forces are capable on their own of 
ensuring the defence of the Canal against both direct attack and 
sabotage. In the case where Panama City does not have available 
forces capable of operating in the sophisticated environment 
which might be the one applicable in the case of an attack on 
the Canal, the US could find justification for preserving its 
forces in the area and ensuring the defence of the Canal itself. 
Lt ois ditficult;notsto conclude thatmsuch™a Thrghliyvedesi7 abe 
result was not’ accidental and. that, *if not “the“Anvasion, 
certainly the reorganization of the Panamanian forces was 
achieved with just this objective in mind. Thus, this analysis 
would suggest, that the December 1989 invasion not only rid the 
US of the thorny problem of the Noriega regime but may also have 
laids +the, -ground, “work wtorl fal. résolitdion Wet “vhes4secunmuy, 
difficulties which would have been posed by a Panama Canal under 


the control of, and defended by, Panamanian citizens. 


Whether. this:vinterpretation® isl correct (or rynetry at is 
likely that the future of the Canal will remain an issue in US- 
Latin America relations and will therefore be one of those means 
Latin Americans use to test the sincerity of “US¥intentions in 
the region. Canada’s increased involvement in the OAS will make 
us more a party to discussions on this issue than we would ever 
have been in the past. It is easy to dmagine in’ the”next few 
years the growth of a* ‘debate on the Canal. which 9takéesr the 


results of these recent events as its backdrop. Once again, one 


iter. 


to touced Cop athe conclusion that’ Canada may «well “be 


uncomiortably placed»in-discussions of this «kind. 


On the one hand, Washington will obviously expect its 
ally wand «friend: insNorth America, a country which shares» the 
Valued use of the Canal, to also share a concern for its 
defence. The US will surely press Canada hard to get Ottawa’s 
support for American policy on the matter of the Canal’s use and 
security. The Latin Americans, on the other hand, will press 
Canada equally hard to support their view that an American 
evacuation of the area is both correct and is in keeping with 
the solemn treaty signed not so long ago. Ottawa will be hard 
pressed to find a way to square this circle. Many Latin 
Americans already express amazement that Canada, alone except 
for El Salvador, supported the US invasion of the tiny republic 
rns1Os89:; Their understanding for Canada’s doing so would no 
doubt dissipate if Ottawa appeared to be following a temporary 
stand on a specific event with a more generalized and long-term 
acceptance of and support for US military objectives in Panama 
and its neighbourhood. Suche sai policyenwouldasdestroyesousc 
credibility with the majority of Latin American regimes when it 
Gomecero:thesditffiicult questions;of thesUsSy rolesinytherregion 
and the legitimacy of its intervention in the affairs of another 


state of the Americas. 
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Chapter XII: Arms industries 


Latin America until the Second World War showed few signs 
of ever becoming a source rather than the market for armaments. 
Under the Iberian colonial regimes defence had been centralized 
in the mother countries although of course, particularly for the 
Spanish, the steady increase in British, French and Dutch 
incursions into the empire’s territory meant that local defence 
arrangements grew over time. Procurement for such defence 
efforts remained in most senses peninsular based, with little 
done in the colonies. There small powder factories established 
InpsomeMmayjorscapltals «but foundries: for tthe construction of 
weapons especially artillery were not available and were not 
developed. While local sources could provide uniforms and many 
basic supplies for the sustenance of an army, weaponry remained 
Spanish or Portuguese. Under the impact of the wars of 
independence this changed although not perhaps to the extent one 
might have imagined. Relative ease of access for much of the 
wars’ duration to European sources of armaments made it possible 
to continue a dependence on foreign sources and made the 
difficult, _task.sof>iproviding) goodiriquality™tocally *produced 
weaponry less of a priority than it might otherwise have been. 
Nonetheless some basic progress was made and by the end of the 
warsiuthere -was ra reduced capability “sto:mproduce’'smaliy arms®in 
Latin America.” After the wars, however, most of these projects 
were abandoned and for the small armies of the period European 
and later North American sources prevailed over locally 


established ones. 


yey See the appropriate chapters of English, op. cit. 
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European influence on the question of arms procurement 
became much more regularized towards the end of the last century 
for two reasons. The first of these was that large firms such 
as Krupp and Schneider-Creusot began to place full time agents 
in key Latin American capitals. Even some smaller firms engaged 
influential officers or private individuals to represent them 
in countries interested in purchasing weapons. While the 
British, despite Italian and French efforts, tended to dominate 
naval weapons procurement by the Latin Americans; the French and 
Germans entered into a dramatic race for pride of place where 
sales of artillery, small arms and equipment were concerned. 
The second reason for growth in European influence was the 
hiring by a number of countries of European military missions 
whose job it was to either improve the host army as a whole or 
to undertake some major project such as founding a military 
academy, - reorganizing van artillery} parky "“se-wrrting “mitrcany 
instructions retormingrta Pparticular’ corps y= or tiee xe 
Germany .became particularly popular as a country to call on 
after its victory in, the Franco=Prussian-War of°1870-71 “and by 
1914 had sent missions to Chile, Argentina and Bolivia. Despite 
Berlin’s success the French still received requests for missions 
of their own from El Salvador, Guatemala, Colombia and Peru. In 
all of these cases a major reason for giving a positive reply to 
the Latin American requests received was that it was well 
understood that having a mission on the ground helped immensely 


in ensuring that arms orders went to one’s own country. 


The proof of this came with the slow growth of United 
States missions at the expense of the Europeans, a trend which 
sped up mightily on the “eve of “World War =u. The end of 
European army missions by the end of the 1930s and their 


replacement by the Americans, was followed almost immediately by 
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purchases and loans of United States equipment and weapons to 


supplant that of the previous European suppliers. 


The. ncorporationwof> Latin Amer foanrointo bean Ainter= 
American defence system completed this work, generally speaking, 
until the 1960s when political and economic factors pushed the 
Latin, sAmericansrrtovea> imixorofeweapons. systems) eithe > most 
sophisticated of which tended to come from Europe. In the 
meantime major Latin American states, frequently under military 
governments ~reacted. to the wartime difficulties of! obtaining 
arms from Europe, by founding their own arms industries at home. 

The Argentines were particularly tempted by this sort of 
arrangement after their enforced semi-isolation of World War II. 
At that time they in particular, but to a lesser degree some 
smaller states as well, began making small and not so small arms 
for their own use. While these industries were rarely efficient 
they had the enormous advantage of making their countries 


independent of foreign suppliers. 


In the post-World War II world the great profits to be 
obtained from arms sales tempted several states, but 
particularly Argentina and Brazil,.2 ton beginvlor- continue 
Preonectes) Cfitarms production at Thome. By theel970s*botht these 
countries ‘were significant suppliers of arms to other countries 
in the Third World and were opening up markets even in the 
developed world and even in the forces of their traditional 
suppliers.” As export earnings in other areas fell during that 
decade and in the next, arms industries became less a question 


of assured supply for the countries themselves and more of a now 


29. P. Lock, “Brazil: Arms for Export", in M. Brzoska and T. Ohlson, 
Eds., Arms Production in the Third World, p.' ‘S41. 
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vital. sounce. of. ,<fonexzgn shard currency. In countries like 
Argentina the combination of powerful armed forces, frequent 
military governments, close links between industry and the 
services, and important arms industries made for an alliance of 
interests: ) difficultiseito j+control svand ef tentsansxa ous] togasee 


international tension sustained. 


With the return of civilian governments almost everywhere 
in Latin America there has been some improvement in the 
situation. The military role in industry has been reduced and 
in most countries arms industries have been curbed as well. It 
is important, however, to realise that this is not the case 
throughout the region. In some countries the increasing 
importance of export earnings has placed more not less emphasis 
on this field of economic endeavour. Recent trends towards 
world peace have nonetheless reinforced the trend toward a 
reduction in the importance of arms industries and this tendency 


is continuing to affect Latin America as well. 
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Chapter XIII: New Regional Security Arrangements 


One of the new aspects of the evolving security situation 
in Latin America which has not received any?" significant 
attention in Canada has been that connected with proposals for 
a new security arrangement for the region. Our refusal to sign 
then Pact, andyour edistancingitof «Canadasifrom sthes defence 
elements of the Inter-American system, have no doubt been the 
cause of this lack of interest. Nonetheless in Latin America 
i@ceifi shere-wisincreasing~hdiscussions of:ethes necator tan 
exclusively regional arrangement which would exclude the United 
States and would address specifically Latin American security 


concerns. 1°9 


The recent discussions of this option have resulted from 
three dramatic events where, from a Latin American point of 
view, the hemispheric defence and peaceful settlement of 
disputes provisions of the Rio Pact and the Charter of the OAS 
have been put aside by the U.S. in the pursuance of its own 
national interests even when these collided with commitments 
undertaken within the various rubrics making up the Inter- 
American security system."*' The Falklands War, considered by 
most Latin American countries as a case of British aggression 
against a Latin American signatory of the Rio Pact, should by 
this view have occasioned United States assistance to Argentina 


inurepellinogthe obritishwattackhamiThis! Pacttewhich Goimcourse 


100. Seé} <for’ example; ' Carlos = Portales, «Seguridad: * regional ‘en 
Sudamérica. Escenarios prospectivos", in Augusto Varas (Ed.), Paz, 


desarme y desarrollo en América latina, pp. 332-334. 


s Wt og Be Héctor Faundez-Ledezma, "The Inter-American System: Framework for 
Conflict Resolution", in José Silva-Michelena, Latin America: 


Peace, Demography and Economic Crisis, pp.21S3sT09. 
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provides that an attack on one signatory will be considered an 
attack on all, was laid aside by Washington in favour of that 
country’s traditional alliance with the UnitedoKingdom,™first 
through the United States’ option of neutrality and offer of 
good offices, and second through direct military assistance on 
the part of the United States for the United Kingdom’s war 
erronte 


While it is of course true that Argentineans, and indeed 
most Latin Americans, tend to exaggerate the extent of 
Washington’s assistance to London during the war, it is still 
accurate to say that some aid was indeed given and was most 
useful to the British. Not only Buenos Aires but most other 
Latin American capitals expressed shock and great disappointment 
over this state of affairs and have since the war made clear 


their view that in many ways the Rio Pact is "lettre morte”.'° 


United States actions in Central America, particularly 
indirect: butierpowerfuls action tor overthrow *thew Sandimista 
government in Nicaragua, as well as its at best tepid support 
for the Contadora and other multilateral peace initiatives, have 
led to grave doubts as to Washington’s sincerity vis-a-vis the 
peaceful settlement of disputes provisions of the regional 
security system. Needless to say, former declarations in the 
sense that Washington would no longer reserve to itself the 
right to unilateral interventions in the region have lost some 
of their perceived legitimacy. The O.A.S., dominated by the 
U.S., and as mentioned ‘earlier suffering (from Bamvoroni1¢ 
marginalization, has had a relatively minor role in the peace 


process when compared with either the United Nations or indeed 


102% Ibid. fp a2 W733: 


Oe 


with the trilateral initiatives undertaken by Bonn, Madrid, and 
Ottawa. 


Thus it can be seen that where the Central American 
crisis has been concerned, the impression is generally one where 
the United States and its security concerns are viewed by Latin 
Americans as inviting conflict rather than helping to reduce or 
even end it. Disapproval of the Inter-American security system 
became nearly unanimous among Latin American states in reaction 
to United States policy in Central America almost throughout the 
1980s. 


Most recently the United States invasion of Panama in 
December 1989 led to a highly negative reaction from almost all 
the members of the OAS, the exceptions being only El Salvador 
and the recently arrived Canada. Once again from a Latin 
American point of view United States concerns over security were 
not only not shared by Latin American states but were indeed 
considered to be the source of the security problem of the 
region rather than part of the solution to that problem. 
Despite the generalized condemnation of the Noriega regime by 
all its Latin American neighbours, there was still very 
widespread disapproval of the United States abrogating to itself 
the right to choose unilateral intervention as a way of removing 


a government with which it was not in agreement. 


It can be seen, then, that the 1980s were a decade where 
the already weakened defence arrangements of the continent were 
nearly shattered by the immense changes in perception wherein 
an alliance structure of nearly five decades of life seemed no 
longer to answer the needs of the bulk of its constituents. 


While the anti-Axis structures put in place a half century ago 
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were relatively easily expanded and converted into the anti- 
Communist arrangements of the late 1940s and 1950s, with the end 
of the 1980s one sees throughout most of Latin America more than 
a tendency to feel that United States perceptions of their 
security concerns are by no means necessarily shared by that 


superpower’s neighbours and current allies in Latin America. 


A further, external, factor has also recently been added 
to the equation. This is. ofomcourse ithe “cévolutton=in 
international relations occasioned by the collapse of the 
international Communist movement as a serious element in world 
politics. The end of regimes sharing this formal doctrine in 
theismajority ~of countries? which ‘had until) 19e9eexisted wand 
cooperated in at least something of a common front, has made the 
"raison d’étre" of the Rio Pact and indeed of the whole Inter- 
American defence system far less easy to understand or to take 
seriously. The Soviet threat was always a distant one at best 
given the geopolitical context of Latin America and the failure 
of Cuba to successfully export revolution in the region merely 
highlighted that distance. Now, with the bulk of Communist 
regimes gone altogether, and the mother country of Communism in 
disarray and hitherto unknown relative weakness, it is difficult 
for anyone in Latin America to see the Rio Pact as a true 
defensive alliance in any traditional sense. On the left, and 
increasingly in the centre, there is a suspicion that’ attempts 
to maintain the status quo where western hemisphere defence 
arrangements are concerned, are simply a means to retain United 
States hegemony in the region, and do not appropriately reflect 


Latin American priorities where security issues are concerned. 


This has led to a series of proposals for a new, Latin 


American only, security system. The most famous of these have 
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been those put forward by the director of the Peruvian Institute 
for Geopolitical and Strategic Studies, General Edgardo Mercado 
Jarrin, and by the Organization of Officers for Democracy, 


Integration and Freedom in Latin America. 


The general lines of these proposals have taken up the 
Overall view expressed above that Latin America must have a 
security arrangement which answers its needs and not those of 
the United States. Rejecting the current validity of alliance 
structures based on a perception of a Soviet direct threat and 
Ob tSoviet—inspired,osubversion. and revolution; this $line? of 
thinking places the emphasis squarely on needs viewed widely in 
Latin America as essential for the region’s overall progress. 
In this sense security is defined widely as the absence of 
threat to Latin American democratic institutions, chances for 
development, territorial integrity, ecological balance, and 
regional peace. It is easily seen that these priorities lie a 
long way distant from those traditionally associated with the 


> The emphasis here suggests a 


inter-American security system.”° 
reduced role for the armed forces rather than the powerful 
position accorded them under the priorities previously assigned. 
Indeed there is a recognition that excessive strength for the 
armed forces in a.Latin American context has been more 
threatening of, and less supportive to, democratic institutions 
inoehewredion. »+The- costs-of such= forcesghavebeengsonmemor tthe 
obstacles to economic growth and development in Latin America 
and hence have also undermined chances for development. As 
mentioned elsewhere many Latin American disputes are based on 
territorial rivalries and the peaceful settlement of such 


disputes is essential if Latin American states are to feel 


103. Portales cop.» cit., posse: 


1h 2 


secure. The ravages of the ecological system so present in the 
region can also lead to a sense of insecurity for the peoples 


Living r therein: 


This thinking clearly stresses economic and social issues 
and reduces the traditional perception of threat as essentially 
military to a level where strictly defence concerns, while far 
from absent, are equally far from dominant. Needless to say, 
up to the present there has been very little indeed on the part 
of Washington to see this kind of perception gain ground in the 


south. 


For Canada, however, this reasoning is far from strange. 
Ottawa’s own reluctance to have anything to do with the Inter- 
American defence system underscores this country’s basic 
perception of the problems of Latin America as ones springing 
overwhelmingly from social and economic ills and not from 
foreign threat. This perception has guided most elements of 
Canadian policy in Latin America and has been particularly 
visible on issues such as the Cuban Revolution, development, 
regional cooperation, and the Central American crisis. While 
little has been said or written in Canada on the subject of a 
new security regime south of the Rio Grande, it is certainly not 
outside» wtraditional Canadian ‘thinking? to imagines thav »suchkh 
arrangements might prove more suitable to Latin American needs 
in the future than will those structures established over the 


lastofatty, sand. especially the *last™ forty riyears: 


Canada will almost certainly have even less to do with 
any such security arrangement on a Latin American basis in the 
future than she has had with the Inter-American defence system 


to date. Proposals such as General Jarrin’s exclude the United 


Vas 


states and indeed in some cases Mexico and Central America as 
well because of those countries’ excessive dependence on the 


regional superpower.’ 


Canada, finding itself to the north of 
the United States and with no historical defence ties further 
south, is hardly likely to be tempted into defence commitments 
so far from home, so displeasing to the United States, and so 
uncritical to Canadian national interests. While no doubt some 
Latin Americans would see advantages to having a relatively weak 
but economically strong northern country within such a security 
system, the logic for Ottawa to become so involved is difficult 
beorimagine. i -liisimo doubtutrue: that: thisscountry would? Like sto 
see results come about in the areas of interest to such a 
grouping. Ottawa would be pleased with a reinforcement of 
democracy in the area, a reduction in military expenditures, a 
growth in the scale and speed of development, progress in the 
protection of the environment and a reinforced structure for 
providing the peaceful settlement of disputes. It would not, 
however, be interested in forming part of such an arrangement 
even though its diplomatic efforts and indeed potentially its 
peacekeeping capabilities, might be placed at the disposal of 


those states making up such a security system. 


104. Sée Mercado Jarrin, Op. cit. 
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Chapter XIV: Trade and Investment 


It is not too much to say that the main historical and 
current interest perceived by Canadians in Latin America is the 
prospects the region provides for an expansion in Canadian trade 
and investments. Canadalehas™ formoveriva Y century nade ra 
respectable investment portfolio in Latin America and in some 
countries of the area that portfolio has been very significant 
indeed. There have even been occasions where Canada’s weight in 
particular Latin American countries has led to accusations that 
it shared imperialist designs similar to those of Gueater 
ranking powers. Be that as it may Canadian, firms have been 
deeply involved in investment in minerals, banking, agriculture 
and insurance. It is in fact true that after the United States, 
the country’s investments in Latin America are its second 


largest in the world. 


Despite this important status of investment, trade has 
occupied even more of the Canadian government’s attention where 
Latin American affairs are concerned. Canada is of course a 
major trading nation heavily dependent on its ability to buy and 
sell goods and services abroad. This dependence on outside 
sources and markets has marked the economy of the colony, the 
dominion and the country in more recent years. The search for 
sources of needed imports, and even more of markets for our 
goods, is a constant of Canadian foreign policy and considered 
by many to be the main motor force for Canadians’ outward reach. 
While traditional links with the United Kingdom, Europe, and the 
United States have left Latin America to some extent on the 
sidelines the region has always had some degree of importance as 


a trading partner for this country. The addition of Japan and 


1ies) 


several other Asian ‘countries: to thes@ist, of smajorecoaain 
nations for Canada has acted as a break on the growth in the 
importance of Latin American trade in the whole national 
picture. Indeed despite a considerable growth in recent years 
in. the total value of imports from and exports *to Latin America, 
the percentage of Canadian trade going to that region has not 
grown steadily and indeed suffers frequent declines. Table VII 
shows recent trends in Canadian imports from Latin American 


countries. 


Table VII 


Canadian Imports 
from Latin America 


1987-1989 
(Value in $000) 


1987 1988 1989 
Argentina Tis OOS 123983 V32Zj00 
Bolivia 3481 22678 6605 
Brazil 858082 1193206 1129595 
Chile 152680 160556 174138 
Colombia 135491 138190 1S 2395 
Costa Rica 61899 50829 57706 
Cuba 51471 87112 62147 
Dominican Republic 2/7670 36504 40701 
Ecuador 951.80 85267 m8 pn en, 
El Salvador 44363 41730 28695 
Guatemala 33558 38589 41314 
Haiti 6543 7484 12618 
Honduras 6533 21924 25429 
Mexico 1165406 1331250 1680180 
Nicaragua 27643 64533 74315 
Panama 24027 30883 18627 
Paraguay 867 466 707 
Peru 74634 85984 89856 
Uruguay s736 | L216 Ta 
Venezuala 559042 459015 596030 
Total 3589609 3997396 4515134 


Source: “Summary of Canadian International Trade," December 1989 


Before the 1980s almost all Canadian initiatives to 
develop further links with Latin America were based essentially 
on :the'rdrive to expand” exports. ™This®was true =ftrom the “Yate 


19ths century: “initiatives? ofthe *new dominion trvqhnt~up to erne 
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Dee eenbaker and Trudeau forays of more recent years. The 
difficulties in expanding trade historically were related to a 
number of factors. Latin America and Canada both produced 
minerals and agricultural products which were not easily 
sellable in the other’s markets. The poverty characteristic of 
most of Latin America precluded great expansion in the buying 
power of the local population where Canadian goods were 
concerned. Trading links by sea and other elements of the 
infrastructure required in order to expand trade were not 
available with ease to any of the prospective partners nor was 
it obvious why more traditional trading links with the United 
States and Europe should be supplanted by ones between two 
rarely interacting traders. Canada basically needed European 
manufactured goods and United States foodstuffs. Latin America 
basically needed European manufactured goods while it imported 


few agricultural products. 


More recently Latin America has imported European and 
American manufactured goods while its increasingly inefficient 
agricultural system meant that more and more food products have 
had to be imported as well. Canada has meanwhile been 
transtormedaninto caljelargely “cindustrial< ‘country =‘thoughioione 
continuing to have enormous agricultural riches. im “that 
context food exports to Latin America have increased but with 
Phewexceptionnof:oil tand)ayisurprisingly) short) Tistwoft Lother 
maneral tand «finished products)=.Canada. has ) notrcfound: Latin 
Pnericanes exportshetoSsbe edramatiically s-interesting witor: tt 
Nonetheless, Mexico, Brazil and Venezuela have become 
Significant trading partners fer iusctitAs sShowntansannex As tour 
exports to Latin America are also dominated by a relatively 
short list of products and an even shorter list of major markets 
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Chapter XV: Aid 


In the early years of what might be termed Canadian 
assistance to Latin America one finds in effect only one major 
Source of aid: the church. As Canada was itself a developing 
country technical missions of the kind sent by European powers 
or by the United States to Latin America were not readily 
available in the new dominion. On the other hand missionary 
work on the part or religious orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and more laterally of Protestant and Evangelical 
groupings did provide some assistance in several countries of 
Central and South America. A number of authors have indeed 
suggested that this religious connection, especially fostered by 
the French-speaking part of the population, has been the most 
lasting, pervasive, and well-known link between this country and 


the Latin American region. 


What we know as foreign aid in a more modern sense is of 
course a phenomenon essentially of the post-war world even 
though certain elements of it have existed for centuries. The 
Marshall Plan and other recovery schemes of the post-war world 
found an echo in later colonial improvement arrangements as well 
asSiwin ‘thes competitive efforts of the two great ideological 
groupings which began to compete for Third World favour in the 
wake of the success of independence movements throughout most 
of the world in the 1950s and 1960s. Canadian aid, which had 
been aimed especially at the recovery of the United Kingdom 
after the Second World War, experienced a transformation as the 
international scene was changed by the appearance of dozens of 
new states. Naturally enough Canada as the second major state 


in the British Commonwealth of Nations, found that grouping to 
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be. an obvious destination for the wast ‘majority, of. tess 1. 
effort. In this contextithesBritishiWest Indies, as they became 
independent, came to occupy a privileged place in Ottawa’s 
schemes for international development. As Commonwealth African 
states gained independence, they also received a priority from 


ENLSZCOUIIGA Ve 


For largely domestic reasons this pattern changed in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s as French-speaking countries in the 
newly-founded "francophonie" began also to attract the attention 
of Ottawa. With limited funds at its disposal Canada developed 
strategies for the dispersement of aid which attempted, by 
limiting the .number.of recipient. countries, Stothavea’*real 
impact on those states to which Canadian aid was directed. 
Thus, while the country’s assistance programme was not as 
extensive in terms of the number of countries to which aid was 
given, it was nonetheless relatively intensive in its effect, 
always given that Canada is not a great power in the sense of 


the major aid-dispersing states. 


In this context of a priority given to the Commonwealth 
and to the francophone states, Latin America obviously fared 
badly where Canadian aid wasS concerned. Reflecting the 
geographic but more importantly psychological distance which 
existed . between, Canada » ands’) Latin . America ““this @tsituation 
continued for some years. Most: observers simply ’ felterthat 
Canadian assistance especially to the Commonwealth but also to 
francophonie was simply more efficiently applied in those states 
than it would have been with a more "broad brush" approach which 
included major disbursements to Latin America. It was also 
generally felt that Latin American aid could be safely left to 


the Americans whose interests in the region were so much more 


eo 


massive and whose aid priorities had included that region for 


SsOMe, syears. 


The truly major shift in this situation occurred with the 
increasing public attention focused on Central American conflict 
amathessOS0s. Atithisitimes bowing to public pressure, there 
Was. apesteady pshittiy of mmesources stot the» Central Amenican 
republics and this increased interest had some spill-over into 
selected South American countries as well. This trend has 
continued to this day with significant amounts of aid delivered 
to all five Central American republics with the result that they 
all now can be considered as not inconsiderable aid recipients 


of Canada. 


Table VIII 


Canadian Development Assistance Programmes 
(millions $) 


Ranking Ranking per 

Capita 
Argentina Oa 14 by 
Bolivia 49.8 8 5 
Brazil 53.26 6 18 
Chile Zoe? 10 10 
Colombia 63.6 4 Tit 
Costa Rica 66.4 3} 1 
Cuba Griz 7. 16 
Dominican Republic Z20%:3 ape | 
Ecuador 19.6 1S 13 
El Salvador 35.4 9 6 
Guatemala 20.0 We 12 
Haiti ie.) 2 4 
Honduras 5325 i x 
Nicaragua 64 50 ¢ 5 2 
Panama BZ 3 8 
Paraguay OJ 16 15 
Peru eZ Ome 1 wy 
Urugua 5.5 18 
Cees jpeg 19 19 
roca. 207 13. Ose Lon 


Source: derived from statistics in “American, Canadian 
Development Assistance", 1990. 
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In addition, following the» policy of®trying® tosfighny poverty 
efficiently, the Canadian Development Assistance arrangements in 
Latin America in recent years have targeted especially Haiti, 
Honduras and Peru, all three of which desperately require aid at 
this time. Table VII gives the details of this distribution of 


aid. 


It is also clear from these figures that states whose 
governments are strongly approved of by Ottawa can become major 
recipients. The cases of Costa Rica, and to some extent, 


Colombia joanne; inbiusitrativer cfs thisesitoavion. 
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Chapter XVI: Peacekeeping 


It is frequently difficult for Canadians to place themselves 
in the context of Latin American experience where peacekeeping 
is concerned. Canada has of course participated in all major 
U.N. peacekeeping operations in the past, was a major actor in 
the thinking behind and actual setting up of peacekeeping 
arrangements in their modern UN sense in 1956, and feels 
strongly that peacekeeping can be a major positive activity in 
the world today. This experience is a reflection of our 
geopolitical situation since the beginning of the Cold War and 
the: structuring of the bi-polar ‘world based ‘on the Cold War’. 
Canadian perceptions of peacekeeping have always existed in this 
context where any brush fire or small war could conceivably 
result in a threat to Canada’s national survival because the 
involvement of the Great Powers in such a conflict always 
carried the risk of escalation and frequently of escalation up 


to nuclear levels. 


Canada, placed as it is between the two superpowers and on the 
route of most of their weapons systems aimed at their adversary, 
would be destroyed or at least very severely damaged in any 
conflict at a nuclear level which involved a central exchange 
between the Soviet Union and the United States even if Ottawa 
were to somehow be neutral in such a war. Hence the perception 
ofwald. Canadian! "governments ?'since® theret950s ‘hasbeen that 
anythingwCanadascouldhdo to reduce >the’ risk of! the outbreak*on 
small wars anywhere in the world, and if such wars did break out 
to limit the temptation for major powers to become involved in 


them; should be undertaken by this country even if our direct 


nO 2 


interest in the conflicts themselves were usually very limited 


indeed. 


Peacekeeping, usually seen in a United Nations context but not 
impossible to imagine in Commonwealth, Francophone or other 
rubrics, has become a highly popular activity for the Canadian 
Armed Forces and unquestionably the type of operation most 
appreciated by the public at large. Polls have consistently 
shown this to be the case and to be a feature of Canadian 
international military activity equally valued by both French 
and English-speaking Canadians and by all the country’s regions 


and provinces. 


Thus our surprise is great when it is discovered that the 
Latin American perception of peacekeeping is very different 
indeed and often almost the opposite of that shared by most 
Canadians. ins Latin America,’ ands particularly “in” Central 
America and the Caribbean, "peacekeeping" has been the term used 
to describe supposedly multinational military ‘activities 
imposing the will of the United States on countries of the area 
and doing so with overwhelmingly U.S. forces involved and with 
only a token Latin American military presence tagging along. 
While many on the right in the region support such operations 
and therefore feel that peacekeeping is a good thing even when 
viewed in this way, the left and indeed most of the centre feel 
such interventions to be merely disguised unilateral moves by 
Washington in the worst tradition of gunboat diplomacy as known 
up «toy the 1930s. 


It must be remembered that the United States military 
intervention in the Dominican Republic, followed up quickly with 


minor contingents from like-minded regimes in Latin America, was 
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styled "peacekeeping" by Washington and by the United States- 
dominated Organization of American States. Again in 1979 the 
United States government attempted to mount a "peacekeeping" 
Operation in Nicaragua when the Sandinistas proved to be on the 
verge, Of. winning; the; Civil War) andwcapturing thecapital?” "In 
the 1980s one saw an invasion of Grenada in 1983 also termed a 
peacekeeping operation but this time within the context of 
Eastern Caribbean defence arrangements. There are even those in 
Washington who claimed the invasion of Panama in 1989 to be a 


peacekeeping operation as well. 


Thus it is obvious that for many Latin Americans peacekeeping 
has not been a way to help in preserving international peace but 
has rather been a means to preserve the status quo against 
reformist governments and to maintain what is viewed as United 
States hegemony in the Americas. When the United Nations, with 
Canadian, Spanish and West German particular support, mounted 
the first truly international peacekeeping operation in Latin 
America in 1989, this divergence of views in what was meant by 
peacekeeping came to the fore and much time and effort were 
expended explaining to Latin Americans the true role of 
peacekeeping at least as viewed from New York and Ottawa. The 
Central American peace process was of course helped along by 
United Nations technical and diplomatic assistance for much of 
the 1980s and during that period it was found that rightist 
governments tended to feel peacekeeping operations should 
somehow favour them while Managua was wary that as in the past 
such operations might hinder social reform and progress. 
Canadian assistance and UN patience eventually, with time, made 
both sides understand that the objective is to gain time for 


diplomatic initiatives by the military involvement of the UN in 
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a crisis situation rather than a way to help one or other of the 


two sides. 


No doubt the unhappy OAS experience of the past would have 
made a peacekeeping operation under the aegis of that 
organization alimpossdible;y if conlyivior™ ithe Siopposi trom .es 
Nicaragua. Equally, United States opposition would have 
normally stopped any chance of UN peacekeeping operations 
succeeding in the area. The latter was made possible, as 
discussed above, only by the temporary disarray of American 
policy in the wake of the Iran-Contragate scandal and the 
confusion resulting therefrom in United States policy toward the 
region. As it happened the United Nations has been able in 
recent months to set up ONUCA (the Spanish acronym for the 
United Nations Force in Central America) and has been able to 
draw on not only the already proffered assistance of Ottawa, 
Madrid and Bonn but also of other military forces deployed by 


Caracas, Bogota and Dublin. 


The ONUCA operation, with both a peacekeeping and a 
verification function, has been well appreciated in most of 
Latin America and has, according to most observers, largely 
eliminated the former negative view of this type of operation 
and shown that much can indeed be achieved if the political 
condaiti ons#rareuerni oh, Foro Latin’ “America “and fore! Canadran 


involvement ingthat sregdon,;sthe impactUmay/be™ siigniivcant. 


AS mentionedmat -the beginningr of this “study,;* latin America 
contains within its borders disputes of almost every conceivable 
keinds Not only has civil strife been endemic in the region 
Since independence but international conflict has involved 


almost all the countries of the area’ since the 1820s ‘and most 62 
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them unfortunately much more recently. Not only have there been 
frequent conflicts but there have also been relatively few final 
solutions found of a type to permanently reduce tensions and 


improve relations among the capitals. 


Over half of Latin America’s nations have continuing border 
difficulties with at least one of their neighbours. Many have 
had ideological disputes in recent years which have either led 
Logesondrrect “sconflictwsorneat= ilédst sito istrainedie@ relations: 
Resource-oriented» conflicts» have ‘also ™marread@the:- “history “of 
Latin America in recent decades and some border disputes contain 
more than a little background in resource-related issues. In 
very recent years stressed relations have also resulted from 


ecological, population movement and drug-related concerns.’ 


Thus this region of the world, while profiting from a low 
level of international conflict when compared with the history 
of Europe or Asia, can not be considered by any means to be 
problem-free where war or poisoned relations are concerned. 
Many recent declarations of peaceful intent on the part of 
traditional rivals have pointed the way optimistically towards 
change in these historic conflict patterns. This has been true, 
as has been seen, in the Argentine-Brazilian relationship, but 
sage So. present, in ssh Colombian-Venezuclane® relations, the 
complicated triad of disputes involving Peru, Bolivia and Chile, 


in Central America and in Ecuador-Peru tensions. 


Despite these favourable signs, however, moves towards a more 
peaceful and strife-free environment in Latin America have been 


bumpy and not easy to advance. There is a true need for 


HOS" See again the whole drift of Mercado Jarrin, op. S10. 
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verification «of accords’ -whach “mightwiinderpirmmene speecer us 
intentions of much of the region, intentions which are doubted 
by. neighbours <or. rivals who: have «little historitaitreason= to 
believe the publicly expressed statements of friendship coming 
from capitals little known for their amicable feelings<tor Gach 
other. As has been seen in Central America, and as could be 
seen in both internal and external threats to nations in the 
region in the future, there may well be an extensive future role 
for peacekeeping in the Latin American context. While the end 
of the Cold War may reduce some assisting countries’ desire to 
aid through the provision of troops for such tasking, the need 
for such operations may well make itself felt in the not too 


distant £uture:. 


Under these circumstances Canada may find itself very involved 
in this region of the world as well as more traditional ones 
where peacekeeping is concerned. In the past, and right up to 
late 1989, Latin America was the one region of the world where 
United Nations forces had never been deployed in peacekeeping 
activities. Therefore, as Canada discovered in the early days 
of ONUCA, it has been proved necessary to gear up for geographic 
and linguistic conditions unknown in previous missions. And 
while in the past Latin American forces have on occasion been 
acting as part of UN operations outside the region and therefore 
Canadian Forces have on occasion worked with them, ONUCA is 
proving that there may be times when Latin American forces are 
indeed the majority and where more traditional partners such as 
the Scandinavians and other Europeans are in the minority or are 


indeed not represented at all. 


Again, as shown by ONUCA, a greater military presence in 


peacekeeping in Latin America may place strains on Canadian 


VST 


military capabilities which were not obvious in previous UN 
missions. The question arises, for example, as to the impact 
of our troops, aircraft and ships working with countries’ forces 
which are at a considerably lower level of sophistication than 
are our own and perhaps more importantly, without the assistance 
of a significant military power. In Cyprus for example British 
logistic and other support allows Canadian military activity to 
have a "tail" which without the presence of a United Kingdom 
military force of considerable size, Canadians would be hard- 
pressed to produce themselves. In African operations as well 
British and other experience have on occasion also proven 
valuable. In the Sinai United States air support, surveillance 
and communications systems and logistics potential has made the 
United Nations’ job infinitely easier and, according to some, 
had that support not been available, the whole peacekeeping 


mission would have not been a possibility.’ 


Latin American armies have traditionally been lacking in 
highly sophisticated equipment and although most choose for 
prestige reasons to have some high performance jet aircraft, 
Ganks andiimajor surface units, thesxfacti is sthabetherm major 
weakness tends to be air transport and logistics, two areas 
where United Nations commitments generally involve significant 
resource allocations. Canada could well find itself in some 
operations looked to as the most likely source for these support 
functions and it must be remembered that our capabilities in 
thesevtieldstaresvery bimikted. In jgeneral,. then,vitecam bepsaid 


that peacekeeping and verification opportunities may be frequent 


106. Brian S. Mandell, "The Sinai Model: Lessons in Multimethod Arms 
Control Verification", in Mandell (Ed), Back to the Future; Lessons 


from Experience for Regional Arms Control and Verification, pp. 70- 
re: 
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and sizeable in a future Latin American scene dominated by the 
attempt to build a more peaceful environment and a more stable 
domestic and international situation. The, "Lack 7 omMegqreat 
experience in this area on the part of Latin American armed 
forces, despite some involvement by Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Uruguay and the Dominican Republic; and the restraints 
imposed by reduced defence budgets and somewhat askew force 
equipment postures, may put Canada under some pressure to be 
particularly active: <n this fieldcof@international emilecary 


activitysae 


TO 7c See, for example, H.P. Klepak, "The Applicability of the Sinai Model 
to Central American Peace Initiatives", in Ibid., p. 113. 
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Chapter’ XVII: = Access to Strategic Minerals 


Canada is an extremely mineral-rich country and Canadians with 
difficulty imagine themselves as terribly dependent on outside 
Suppliers for keeping our industry going. As a colony, as a 
dominion, and more recently this country has faced peace and war 
aS a major supplier of minerals, and indeed of agricultural and 
finished products, to the mother country and to other major 
importers. Nonetheless the fact is that all countries lack at 
least some minerals which are considered to be of great value or 
evenivessential | £or,:»theim tfeconomic activity’? or™ for’ their 


potential war efforts. 


In both petroleum crises of the 1970s, however, Canadians have 
been faced with at least potential shortages of this vital 
element in the production chain of any developed country. 
Indeed those crises internationally stimulated a plethora of 
books, articles, and government reports on circumstances in 
which other key imports might be threatened by politically- 
caused cutoffs. While Canada produced its share of such 
publications they were not particularly numerous nor were 
Canadians for long deeply troubled by this issue. In addition, 
aS FLA b Pinleaysons-hasppoimted out). the ties0s saw“ anterest in 
these questions fall for several reasons.'** Most of the 1982- 
6 period saw a downward trend in commodity prices and an excess 
in) ithe supplyviof a sgreat. many minerals. Better relations 
between East and West also led to less concern over supplies. 


Third World attempts to control supply failed miserably to 


408. See J.A. Finlayson, "Canada as a Strategic Mineral Importer: The 
Problematical Minerals". 
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repeat the OPEC success and this also pushed down the great 


interest) -in sthese: sissues of (thesl970s5 


As a minerals exporter Canada’s analysis of these trends was 
more relaxed than most although, as mentioned, some attention 
has continually been focused on this matter. The Finlayson 
paper suggests ;that thiss country’ s!emost "amportantemoen—-tuewt 
mineral import category is fabricated ferrous and non-ferrous 
minerals. White Tungsten: tis *mined’ “Ln athiss"*councryeatines. 
nonetheless imported in fabricated forms. The same is true of 
nickel and platinum, minerals usually considered strategic. Of 
the nine frequently defined strategic minerals, only chromiun, 
manganese, bauxite and tin seem to show any propensity for 
threat. This iS usually as a result) ofa lack Vol Supplier 
countries from which to choose when political difficulties 
involving sone=sproducing « state )cani ‘be "countered ?=by) simply 


changing source. 


Chromium and manganese are two minerals the subject of varying 
degrees of worry in some developed countries. The relative lack 
of sources outside Africa has made this the case for these two 
essential materials in the production of steels. In the case of 
chromium, Cuba, while a small producer, is a source for Canada 
and could be a larger one. As for manganese, Brazil is already 


Supp Lyingiva: mayor pontionsor iCanadiantaimpores - 


Latin America is also important where Canadian bauxite imports 
are sconcerned  andmthisisis®s reflected’ by a hiastorive ratronal 
interest in investments in bauxite mining over many decades. In 
the production of aluminum, bauxite is the key element and the 
vast expansion of aluminum production im™-recent "decades Nas 


highlighted the importance of this mineral. While, Australia ana 
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Guinea.; are .-the»pworld’s .most -important producers, Canadian 
imports have shown an increasing dependence on Latin America, 
and particularly Brazil, in recent years. Other countries of 
the region exporting bauxite include the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti as well as the two Commonwealth states of Jamaica and 


Guyana. 


Most world production of tin is found in only five countries: 
PelaviajoMalaysiay. Thailand; kIndonesiacandthe -UsS 4S.Rt Bolivia 
produces s10°734.0fsethe: worldts exports tof this Gmineralowhile 
Brazilsalso tismas-smalie producer’ uw-Important for the steél- and 
Chem@icaltaindustries; «tin “is ) usually » considered: a.nstrategic 
mineral despite the avallabi tity Meror readily purchased 
substitutes. The complication here is the transshipment of the 
mineral through United States ports which distorts Canadian 
national statistics to a degree where our own dependence is 
Grepucubpntoxwjqudgexaccuratehy : Nonetheless it is very clear 
that out dependence on Bolivian sources is significant although 
South East Asian countries together would appear to form an even 
more important source for us. The United States takes its 
dependence on this mineral seriously and indeed keeps a 


stockpile of it in peacetime. 


From the perspective of importing countries Bolivia has shown 
itself, to,.be) a producer» of) <some jianstability: Thiss.1s7snot 
es sunpor lsingegiven stheyvetal mole lofethisimineraldin 
generating export earnings for that landlocked country. In fact 
however, disruptions such as the Bolivian attempt to organize a 
producers’ cartel, are unlikely to be.effective: For a start, 
as far as Canada is concerned, this country has tin ore deposits 
which wwhiie.mot.-exploited .as:hvekoeas:iay resulta 7 ofiteconomic 


factors, could. if need.,be- receive «a shigherh priority. te 


ico 


addition if tin’s price were to increase dramatically through 
thelsactdons of keys "producing scounteies: (Omveven Vor. a "cantel, 


there are a number of substitutes which might well be used. 


Thus while chromium and manganese offers some prospect for 
instability “of supply in the. «future; ebatan America jargecic 
important, would unlikely provide the -seurcemfior<greaG-concemm 
in Canada. The same can not be said for fuel imports. Canadian 
trade with Latin America is to a major degree the story of oil 
imports seen against the background of several major exports 


from Canada to the area south of the Rio Grande. 


Tn thisi$vibal area viol “oll: ist.) isi Venezuetamawhtce, giao 
traditionally been the centre of Canadian attention. For most 
of the previous few decades it has been crude petroleum which 
has accounted for over 60% and sometimes much more of total 
Canadian imports from Latin America. And while Venezuela has 
traditionally provided the bulk of Canadian petroleum imports 
from Latin America, this situation has changed somewhat since 
the great price rises of the 1970s. Ecuador, Peru, Colombia and 
Mexico have all become exporters, in some cases major exporters, 
otpepetroleunr products: Nonetheless previous practice and 
geographic location, as well as already established arrangements 
involving consumption in Canada and supply agreements between 
Washington and Ottawa, have meant that Venezuela still remains 
the key supplier for this country. Indeed at times in the 1970s 
Caracas could boast that its oil exports alone accounted for 
half.of vabb Canadiantimports of alli kinds fromalatincAmerica as 
a whole. The disruption of these supplies, especially in the 
complex context of US-Canadian agreements on intra-North- 
American trade in this commodity, would constitute a very great 


difficulty indeed for Canada to surmount. 


tgs 


Maererhevexceprionwofioilss Nowever ,” citcdisifai rothot cay cehat 
Canadian security analysts rarely worry greatly about access to 
Stracegquci minerals “coming: from./ Latin “America. While some 
BuURNOnS; a iand’ moste particularly: Lars’ »Schoultz)’ “haveomargued 
convincingly that the United States is not especially vulnerable 
CLOPmidsruplL2oOns® “in ithe supply \oftevital: minerals efromebatin 
AMerIcaAVitnas mstill otrue that: ittheengerieral mview tins the 
Department of Defence in Washington, shared by most analysts in 
the White House, is that this is not the case and that Latin 
American strategic mineral supplies are important for the 


United States to preserve.'” 


Ltersmperhapsrangthisvconkexp that 
Canadian concern over this issue might most likely surface 
again. That is, as usual, when the United States takes a matter 
as Bseriocuse® for’ its. security, there are almost always 
repercussions for Canada. When the issue is mineral resources, 
where Washington and New York view Canada in general as a vast 
under-exploited region, there is potential for further 
difficulties if serious disruptions were to occur. As raised 
so often above our security concerns where Latin America is 
involved are often .only visibles through” their«“reflected 


importance when seen through Washington’s prism. 
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Chapter XVIII: The Commonwealth and Francophone Connections 


It has been seen that, historically, Canadian links with the 
Commonwealth Caribbean were our most important connections with 
the area south of the United States in this hemisphere. More 
recently Canada’s increased interest in the French-speaking 
world, culminating in our membership and then major role in 
Francophonie, has brought us a much closer relationship as well 
with some of the French-speaking parts of the Caribbean area. 
Britain se ifonmeryacolonial npossessionsifiareimof “course more 
numerous, and France’s have tended to remain loyal to the 
metropolis and indeed to become départements of the Republic, 
and these facts have meant that the bulk of Canadian interest 
in this area has still remained with the English-speaking 


islands and continental states. 


The Francophone connection, however, has brought about a much 
closer relationship as well with the island republic of Haiti, 
the poorest country in the Western hemisphere but a Francophone 
one. In recent years this island has attracted a great deal of 


Canadian aid, civil rights and even military interest. 


To turn to the Commonwealth countries first, Canada’s links 
are with the large number of newly independent states stretching 
from Belize in Central America to Guyana in Eastern South 
America..~and supplemented» by .the extensive - former “sland 
possessions. of» Great Britainsas «well as»a number of territories 
still under the direct rule of London. The major island states; 
Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago, have been recipients 
of..teurism; trade, said: and investment’ for? many “years. While 


those countries still ruled directly by the British have 


meee, 


received less attention from Canada in general, even they feel 
a special connection to this country based on the Commonwealth 
connection, a common history, usually a common monarchy, a 
common language, a British system of law, and finally a similar 
British model of parliamentary democracy. All these connections 
have even: led:-one!) territory,’ they TurkstandCaicos= fsiands;" to 
apply..for- provincial: status ,within: the’ ‘Canadian 'Genfederation. 


This request, needless to say, was turned down. 


The first point to be made here is that these countries are 
not parts of Latin America and do not feel themselves to be so. 
While several have now joined the Organization of American 
States; «their. policiesseowithin=‘that organization “and? =tneiz 
general foreign policies and interests reflect much more their 
European connections, their hope for a more profitable 
relationship with the United States in the future, and their 
Commonwealth status than they do any perception of a shared 
community with Latin American countries. The reason for 
including them in a study of strategic interests of Canada in 
Latin America is that this country can expect its relations with 


them-tosaffect itse futures links! with®* bata neAmerivea- 


Both continental Commonwealth countries have serious border 
disputes with much larger Latin American states who claim either 
the whole or a large part of their national territories as their 
own. Belize, whose population of 140 000 makes it a very small 
state indeed, has been threatened sincé! long “before its 
independence inisthesearly *198Csiiwith £uPFY incorporaciton oy 
force into Guatemala. The latter republic has never accepted 
the results of British commercial and naval penetration of what 
Lt) considered .1ts -eastncoast). and has. on ». occasion been? quire 


bellicose in demanding that the country be "returned™ to it or 
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at least yield large portions of its territory to the regime in 
Guatemala City. After the Falklands War, the isolation of 
Guatemala following the severe repression of the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, and continued diplomatic failure to win support for 
its claims, the new democratic government has changed the former 
hardline approach to one of renewed correct relations with 


London and a more toned-down propaganda style regarding Belize. 


This new policy has allowed Guatemala to reduce its isolation 
and most importantly gain access to aid from European Community 
nations and these successes have meant that currently the Belize 
aQeelpen os Orea backs burnerwiicLt ais tfarxfrom cértaingenat=this 
state of affairs will last as concern in Guatemala for the 
eventual "recuperation" of what is viewed as their territory 


remains a constant. 


The Canadian connection here is a long-standing one. A 
Canadian Militia regiment provided the garrison for Belize 
during the Second World War. Mr. Trudeau, when he was Prime 
Minister, caused something of a surprise at home and in Latin 
America when he suggested that Belize might be a Canadian 
security issue in the early 1970s. While that position was 
quickly adjusted, or at léast clarified, subsequently, it has 
remained a possibility which Belizeans sometimes refer to when 
Speakings Ofsawhowumighteihtelpi toimdefendisthem, \inethemcasessot 
Guatemalan attack. Certainly Guatemala has not been impressed 
by igthemineanly gatotalimsupport? iBelizemhasm obtained, fom ats 
diplomatic objectives especially those involving access to 
membership to international and regional organizatzons. The 


Canadian role in this has not gone unnoticed in Guatemala City. 


(ee! 


A..not totally. dissimilar osituation® exists pwatiwe negara ste 
Guyana although here the issue is much more muddy. While Canada 
has investments inte thateecountry |) and cshas#esome #etbrademiand 
immigration ., connections, with at), \closem@re lations navemnor 
developed. Guyana has a huge tract of land in the West claimed, 
often vociferously, by Venezuela, a much more serious eventual 
mMilatary ‘threat «than thatpposed .by (Guatemalaetoy Beli zee The 
Venezuelan Crisis of 1895, in which Canada was only too directly 
involved as the likely eventual battleground in the diplomatic 
showdown between Britain and the United States (the latter 
backing Venezuela in the dispute), has made this confrontation 
slightly better known in this country than the Belize-Guatemala 
one. Canadian acceptance of the great importance of Venezuela 
to Canada and to the West, and the early independence of Guyana 
from Great Britain, created a context where Ottawa has been far 
from forthcoming in seeking to reassure the Guyanese of active 
support in their ongoing dispute with their large, relatively 


powerful, rich and influential neighbour. 


Whereas Belize has never actually been the object of a direct 
attack by Guatemala, Guyanese weakness and its’ early 
independence from Great Britain in a sense invited attack and 
this was not long in coming. The 1960s saw border provocations 
and finally a military attack launched by Venezuela into the 
disputed zone currently held by the Guyanese. Both these 
disputes could eventually cause Ottawa difficulties as it is 
likely that our support for Commonwealth partners could well 
take precedence over our concerns about Latin American reactions 
to that support given to what is considered by some Latin 
American capitals as remaining colonial enclaves. On the other 
hand it can at least be argued that Canadian membership in the 


Organization of American States gives it some influence in that 
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forum in protecting these small ex-colonies from potentially 
predatory neighbours. Canada is certainly unlikely to extend 
any sort of defence guarantees to either of these two countries 
and any commitment there is will be of a moral and diplomatic 
kind. 


Insofar as the Commonwealth Caribbean islands are concerned 
in addition to trade, aid, immigration and tourism connections, 
Canada has assisted the small security forces of several of 
these states and has exercised its armed forces in some of these 
countries and with their forces on a number of occasions. The 
Similarities among most Commonwealth countries allow for easy 
military and police cooperation, a state of affairs made even 
more easy by common procedures, structures, staff systems, and 
language. In the current state of affairs this poses few 
problems. While the invasion by the United States of Grenada 
in 1983 was profoundly embarrassing for Canada (not to mention 
the United Kingdom) this country had not been militarily 
involved in assisting that former British colony. This might 
not be the case if the future found the United States disposed 
Gos mepeatiethis ixkindm ofsoperation™ ane other “parts orf’ the 


Commonwealth Caribbean. 


A far-off concern of British and Canadian statesmen since the 
1950s has been to what extent the smaller islands are viable 
states in any way able to ensure their own security. While 
Latin American countries bordering on the Caribbean have so far 
shown relatively little interest in replacing the metropolitan 
powers in the islands, there have been more than one incident 
where a growth in Latin American security concerns has caused a 
forward policy to be adopted. In the recent Trinidad and Tobago 


attempted coup it was interesting to note the rapid deployment, 
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and subsequent constant close surveillance of the island and the 
evolution .of the “situation, therein, “bywetwo) Sines) vomits 
Venezuelan fleet. Cuba has also not been absent from Caribbean 
Commonwealth concerns and more than one island in earlier years 
accused Havana of unwarranted interference in its affairs. Thus 
while in Ottawa the tendency is to downplay security concerns in 


the Caribbean, this could be a mistake over the long term. 


If Commonwealth Caribbean states could conceivably provide 
eventual security concerns for Canada or at least complications 
for our relations with Latin American states bordering on or 
lying near these ex-colonies, the situation regarding the 
Falklands is even more tense. As is well known, Canada backed 
the United Kingdom completely during the 1982 Falklands War and 
indeed on the issue since. While most Latin American ire at 
that time was directed to the more influential Americans and of 
course to the British, many newspapers and all foreign 
ministries noted Canada’s stance with some commenting sadly on 
this country’s continuing perception of itself as a European and 
not as an American nation. Be that as it may the Falklands 
conflict greatly disturbed Canadian nuclear cooperation with 
Argentina and damaged somewhat, although surprisingly 


temporarily, our relations overall with Buenos Aires. 


Ltijas, unlikely that «Ganadian vattitudessonkthis? stbyect <a 
evolve terribly more quickly than will those’ of ‘the? United 
Kingdom and while not directly involved one is sure to be 
criticized within and without the OAS if the issue reappears in 
apdramatic. form .atveanyect iment neche <Aurure. The Falklands 
dispute has become a “cause célébre" in Latin America’ and, 
subsequent to the behaviour of Chile and especially Colombia, 


is ,now often «seenjias proof ofefriiendship=for) thefreq#om’onstne 
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DanlLeosustatessoutside sits Canadasissand wilt probably long be 
unable to pass this particular test even though this country 
would be delighted to see a negotiated settlement to this long- 
standing dispute. 


Moving back to the French territories and former colonies 
farther north, one sees not only the populous republic of Haiti 
but also the integral parts of France represented by Guadeloupe 
and Martinique and the several smaller territories spread more 
widely among the islands of the Antilles, and finally the 
strategic outpost of French Guiana on the coast of South America 
between Brazil and Surinam. So far the French department 
islands have been remarkably stable and seem for the foreseeable 
future likely to remain so. The smaller islands are also calm 
and the French military presence throughout the area makes them 
highly unlikely to be interesting targets for influence coming 
from Havana, Caracas or indeed anywhere else other than Paris. 
The strong military presence of the French in their part of the 
Guianas where they have a major missile facility is also often 
seen as a helpful stabilizing element in an area where dangerous 
instability in Surinam could well lead to unpleasantness of a 
considerable order. French and Brazilian conservatism acts no 
doubt as a break on more radical designs developed in 


neighbouring Surinam. 


The colonial soranearicoloniad, status of allrthesetterrictories 
has limited the Canadian desire to expand its Francophone-based 
connections with the region, connections which are much more 
flourishing in Africa than in the Caribbean. This can not be 
saia of Haiti to the North. The western half of Hispaniola with 
its capital at Port au Prince has been independent for nearly 


iWwow Centuries; Under «strong: UnitedyeStatessipoliticabgvand 
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military influence since shortly after the turn of the century, 
Haiti has also generally maintained close cultural and indeed 
political ties with France as well. Canada’s arrival as a major 
partner on the «scene is of much more récenee date val thougn 
Canadian Francophone interest of a cultural and religious kind 


has more distant origins. 


This island republic has been a major source of immigration 
into Canada and has helped to maintain the delicate balance 
between Anglophone and Francophone over more than a decade. The 
importance of' the Haitian community in Montreal and more 
generally in Québec is far from insignificant. While it had 
previously been felt that there was no security element in the 
Ottawa-Port-au-Prince linkage, recent events following the 
overthrow of the Duvalier Regime in 1988 have shown otherwise. 
Public pressure during these troubled times has been intense and 
has brought about a rather curious Washington-Paris-Ottawa axis 
of states deeply involved in the Haitian situation and anxious 
both to favour the establishment of democracy while maintaining 
Stability overall. Such cooperation has indeed found a security 
dimension and even Canada has not been able to avoid it. Its 
most obvious form was the dispatch of a naval force with a 
landing party by Ottawa to the Haitian area during the time of 


the troubled attempt at elections in late 1988. 


Therefore, while it would certainly be a mistake to suggest 
that the Commonwealth and Francophone connections have a major 
security element in them for Canada, it is equally~erroneous ‘to 
suggest they can. have™none at all. Curfously enough” our "first 
deployment of military personnel to the Belize region was not to 
that fellow Commonwealth monarchy bvt rather to its traditional 


Opponent, the Guatemalan repubJic where ONUCA has’ troops 
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‘deployed. Canadian military cooperation with the Commonwealth 
Caribbean has already a defence dimension and one which could 
conceivably have international relations implications with 
either the U.S., Latin America or both at some time in the 
future. Other outstanding disputes mentioned are also unlikely 
to involve great security factors but may include some. Haiti 
has shown that it is capable of calling for Canadian military 
actigatys inkcawiveryesdirect fashion) dndeed ~and= continuing 
aniseabi ity an haticcountry -+couldy very epossibly pdeadmito ia 
repetition of this kind of action or of deployments of greater 


size. 
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Chapteraxseoeprugs 


Few problems in international relations or indeed in society 
as a whole seem as intractable as does that of drugs. The very 
fact that the word itself can equally well conjure up the idea 
of life-saving and pain-reducing miracles of modern medicine, 
and pictures of shattering effects destroying the lives and 
future of otherwise healthy young people is a clear indication 
of the kind of difficulties which underscore but make nearly 
impossible rational debate leading to likely solutions to this 


quandary affecting almost all of mankind in one way or another. 


The attempt to control the improper use of drugs is called 
currently a "war". President Bush and other American leaders, 
with the end of the Cold War, have heralded the drug problem as 
the most serious national security issue for the United States 
in the whole world.'® .In this context ‘it will surely not seem 
Surprising to see a chapter on drugs in a study of the security 
issues of a country not only next door to the United States but 
allied to that great power and suffering greatly if not equally 


from the same problem. 


It must first be said that the drugs problem has not in the 
Dpasiybecny “viewedpuinewany such ewaytfnorm yihas ~there -ebeéen 
consideration <ivenfgitenidealing.eiwith» thew problem “through 
imbernarronalonilitaryviacthoncuntils verySrecently.1s Then 1960s 
and athesbeginning |oféthesdiO90st@have beensza peniodiwheremgreat 


issues such as the role of women, AIDS, war, vast political 


Va Coletta Youngers and John Walsh, "La Guerra contra las drogas en los 
Andes: una politica mal encaminada", p. 350. 
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change, and many other enormous shocks to modern society have 
shown us the need to respond more carefully, less automatically 
and with greater thought than has been the case in much of the 
past. The marginalization of many minorities which was so much 
a characteristic of much of human society has cost us“dearly in 
terms .«of «anass tmuxndér;, 7 «socials 'dislocationg tdrige abuse “and 
sexually transmitted diseases. An era of unequalled promise in 
the history of mankind has been frustrated by excessively 
insensitive and one is tempted to say "programmed" reactions. 
In the words of one well-known commentary "the 20th century is 


marked by first-class problems and second-class brains." 


Nowhere are the dilemmas occasioned by such dramatic change 
in society so powerful and so widespread as in the issue of 
drugs. The only Western example of a similar phenomenon was not 
so much the growth in alcohol abuse of the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this but rather the reaction of 
much of Western society, and particularly of the United States 
to the phenomenon of largely urban misuse of the traditional 


pastime of drinking spirits and beer. 


As in the 1920s ian the United States -Sovimithe 1990s -inwtnar 
country and in most of the Western world, one sees the abuse of 
a traditional form of stimulant and the widespread impact of 
that -fact,. mand ofmthemefforts tortcontroesuch practices=an 
society as a whole. Drugs, like alcohol have been present in 
Western and other civilizations for millennia. While alcohol- 
based stimulants tended to dominate mass culture in Western 
Europe and North America, what are currently termed drugs were 
much more widespread in their use in Andean America, the Middle 
East and parts of Asia at least. Few attempts anywhere in the 


world were made before the 20th century to stamp out these 
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practices either because they were not particularly widespread, 
or because their effects were not considered very great, or even 
because they were viewed in an essentially positive light. The 
one obvious sexception=stomthis’ assértion® is*the@importation; 
large-scale use and subsequent attempts at repression of opium 


in the Chinese empire following its opening to the West. 


What has changed is of course that while the attack on alcohol 
abuse was slowed and then virtually halted until very recent 
years, the, ,gqrowth'rof, the) use yofiidrugsihas “been® not’ only “in 
numerical but also in class terms. While up to the 1950s the 
consumption of heroin or marijuana was either a "ghetto" 
phenomenon or closely associated with the Bohemian lifestyles 
of a small minority, the 1960s and the years since have seen the 
use of those drugs and others pass into the hands of the young 
and not so young of the upper and middle classes of the Western 
world. inmpthen.| 960s: cand) to’ ‘some: Cextent™ in™ the“1970s' this 
phenomenon was related to a generation of more widespread 
protest, a call for change which seemed at the time to threaten 
political stability if*not .too dramatically *publice“health:. The 
1970s and 1980s, with a reduction in consumption of and concern 
with marijuana, and the extraordinary growth in the use of 
cocaine and its derivatives, seem no longer to offer a picture 
Oa ititeat- stop politically stabibity™ nor to” bey part’ “or~*a 
generational protest, but rather strike firmly at public health 
and even more dramatically at social peace through the demands 
forwetarge “amounts 9 ofPtready "cash® cn= the iparty of =addzcers 
attempting to deal with their habit.’ Drug-related crime has 
reached such a level of intensity, and the growth of both 


occasional and addict usage has been so extraordinary that when 


1 at a es See Rosa del Olmo, Los Discursos sobre la droga. 
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recent. calls, were made for a “war” on “drugs: such"a*phrasing no 
longer seemed to Western middle classes to be either exaggerated 
or unnecessary. Hence an issue of minor concern only three 
decades ago has been able to become widely perceived as a 
security. threat not only on the streets of ourtcities®but also 


in: ourm international celatidons-as well: 


While there is a general acknowledgement that the problem is 
an international one, until recently there was no similar view 
as to the solution being international. For a number of years 
in the recent past the United States put much more emphasis on 
having producer countries counteract the problem than in doing 
very much itself in dealing with consumption. As the major 
consuming state by far in the world, the United States was 
naturally most concerned to bring the problem under control. 
The influence of drugs in the cities of the United States 
reached in the 1970s and the 1980s levels undreamed of in the 
past and the spiralling rate of crime was increasingly laid at 
the feet of the drug problem. The difficulty was and to some 
extent is that with tens of millions of voters being occasional 
users and with several million of them being addicts there were 
obvious dangers for democratic governments anxious to be re- 
elected in-sattacking’ too: directly thev drug Sprobtéem=aneetnat 
country. It was much easier to call on producer countries to 
do something about the crop than it was to arrest, or indeed 
treat, hundreds of thousands or even millions of American 


CprEpzensiz 


. At this time one found the extraordinary circumstances 
applying increasingly where the United States called” on 
producing countries to act forcefully against producers and 


traffickers while when those same traffickers resulted in being 
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Americans, Senators and Congressmen from their localities 
hastened to defend them and clamour to the State Department to 
do something to ensure their release from the hands of the same 
governments that same department had just been pleading with to 
do more to control drugs. The situation was simply ridiculous 
and made American attempts to convince other countries of the 
seriousness of their problems very difficult indeed as it was 
obvious that what was "sauce for the goose was not sauce for the 


gander." 


Nonetheless until very recent times, and especially during the 
last year, Washington has continued to place the emphasis on 
control at point of production and has steered clear from a 
Leu veaiWan-Looting) Ans ttermstwof timtsh domestde Bcontzolefand 
suppression of the problem. While American aid, police and even 
military forces have been deployed to producing countries, 
particularly Bolivia, and action on the ground there has on 
occasion been sharp; at home civil rights, the judicial system 
and electoral considerations have slowed greatly a serious 
campaign of repression and emphasis has instead been placed on 
education and prevention. Meanwhile the call for Latin American 


repression has been constantly rising in tone. 


The Latin American perception of the problem could hardly be 
more agifferent. Traditional usage of the coca plant for chewing 
as asimeans to» stave off hunger, deal with high altitudes -and 

| nes ehy ivomeprivations. Wisimokn Long idateygoing back 

“asand years in Peru and Bolivia and to some 

peeeeol~ibiay -asstuwell: While historians and 
uthropologists differ on some aspects of this traditional use 
of the plant, it is clear that at least the aristocracy in much 


of the Andes has used the plant for many hundreds of years. 
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French military missions in Latin America at the end of the 19th 
century heaped praise on the practice as one which helped the 
local soldier endure hardship and keep the field at heights 
unimaginable in traditional European warfare. In the Chaco War 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in the 1930s, the Bolivian soldier 
was issued the coca leaf in an attempt to help him stave off the 
hunger so,-often haunting his army as “a result” of'-the tong 
distances involved in Bolivian supply lines from the centre of 


thes country wto -t he stront:. 


Peruvian and Bolivian farmers in certain areas have grown the 
crop legally for hundreds of years and it is therefore not 
surprising that Latin Americans’ find atediftficults tevsees why 
they should bear the brunt of the effort to resolve a northern 
problem when their production has been there for so long. 
Instead they argue that it is for the United States to deal with 
the consumption end of the problem rather than causing 
Gifficulties for the weak states and democracies of South 
America which can attempt eradication campaigns only at great 
risk and with enormous difficulty. In the words of one phrase 
ofagraffiti, on tal Bogota’ wallmyn'la ‘solucién "que USAtneFUSHelo 
que USA" (the solution: that the USA not USE what it USES). The 


difference in attitudes could hardly be more clear. 


Taking a non-United States example used by one perceptive 
British diplomat and expert on drugs, one can see the divergence 
in views even more clearly. This suggests that the problem 
shouldi.be sturned wanounditand tonemshould. try to amagine ie 
United Kingdom environment what the reaction would be in 
Scotland if several Muslim countries sent representatives to the 
British government explaining that Scotch Whisky was arriving in 


their countries? in) large! quantitiess and an) vielationto theslaw 
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and the Koran; that this was causing increased delinquency and 
indeed violence in the streets of these Muslim countries and 
that the problem was being taken very seriously indeed. Hence 
one was »asking, and nearly demanding, that the British 
government take steps to erddicate production of Scotch Whisky 
and thereby remove the problem for the consuming states. Even 
without a consideration of the current Conservative government’s 
ditficultwzes un winningiseatsiin’ Scotland, it" is* obvious that’ no 
British government could ever imagine reacting favourably to 
such a request, particularly if the Muslim governments making it 


were unwilling to take firm measures in their own countries. 


While this example is not totally transferrable, it does seem 
to this author that there is enough similarity in the two cases 
to make consumer countries think again about the issue of drugs 
and the capabilities of highly unstable democracies, just 
recently emerging from long periods of military rule, to deal 
with any such demands upon them. It is hardly surprising then 
beoseascoyertthaterthesevdebt-ridden),* impoverished, -misdeveloped 
and off-balance countries have been extremely unsuccessful in 


finding domestic solutions to this problem over the years. 


In this extraordinary variety of views lies a frustration for 
both consumer and producer nations. The reaction of the United 
Statesm populationyrhasiwbeen stol.call for firmeaction* against 
countries. which Washingtone does ‘note:*feel are pulling their 
weight in the anti-drug drive. This” public outcry: has» found 
exonesstonpedney specifica congressional t«limitations on Waid 
distribution where the linkage is made very clear between 
cooperation and stamping out drug cultivation and the receipt of 
much-needed United State economic assistance. Andean countries 


have found on more than one occasion passed appropriations 


PAINS, 


blocked through an assessment of their anti-drug efforts as 


insufficient when viewed from the United States perspective. 


As mentioned elsewhere, with the end of the Cold War either 
in sight or already achieved, this drug "war" has become a 
matter of considerable discussion in United States military and 
political circles especially in the light of the definition of 
the problem as the single most important security issue for that 
county. The United States military at home is now deeply 
involved in the anti-drug campaign “providing interception 
capabilities, patrolling, intelligence, and communications 
functions in cooperation with the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
United States Customs, and the Coast Guard. A vastly increased 
defence appropriation for drug cooperation has been the source 
of much institutional interest in the Department of Defense in 


these days of reduced budgets overall. 


Overseas the American aid effort, while including economic 
development assistance aimed at crop substitution, remains 
remarkably military-oriented. In addition to assistance to the 
Peruvian, Bolivian and Colombian police, there has been a 
dramatic increase in aid of a military nature to the armed 
forces of those three countries but with clear drug combatting 
intentions. United States assistance to the Bolivian Army, for 
example,» ;}should allow  foresthe: sformation’ of StatMeedeastvone 
specialist battalion trained, armed and organized for operations 
against) trafifiickerstmy Thetabilihysohethatscountmy smalrerorce 
and navy to assist the police and any eventually formed 
specialist (sarmyerunttsipas: alsonibeing! «raised “by 2Vardeerrom 
Washington.» din» Pert jethe: ‘militarization! ofsthertdrug wars 
not so obvious or so debated as it is in Bolivia but assistance 


tom thate,country“s army »ismckearlya aimed wiaweimproving!s tes 
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capabilities to engage in anti-drug operations either alone or 
jointly with the United States or its neighbours. In the case 
of Colombia, that country’s military roles do not include anti- 
drug operations which are the strict preview in normal times of 
the police but large-scale raids in the months since the August 
1989 crackdown have required the military to assist both with 


air lift, supply and indeed the deployment of combat troops. 


The United States is therefore considering more and more that 
the armed forces have an ever greater role in assisting with 
dealing with the drug problem. The United States’ military are 
ordered to cooperate with other countries’ armed forces and to 
assist them in improvements aimed at this objective. At home 
an ever increasing emphasis is placed on this role which is well 
viewed by the public and by Congress. There has even been 
discussion of foot and vehicle patrols to supplement the already 
significant naval and air dimensions of control of access to 
United States airspace, coast and territory. This deployment of 
effort, when combined with police activity aimed at the same 
objective, represents an enormous investment in funds, manpower, 
material and national energy the total cost of which is hard to 
establish but which is certainly massive and running into the 


bal Liions:cofvdolkars: 


European and Canadian interest in what has been termed, often 
polemically, the "militarization" of the drug war, has been much 
more circumspect. Generally speaking, European capitals as well 
as Ottawa view the drug problem as very much more one of social 
and economic development as opposed to one offering a situation 
where military options to resolve the problem offer much scope. 
| Indeed, in general, while these countries see the obvious need 


for repression to occur to some degree in the producing 


12 


countries, they equally feel that only measures which give 
producing farmers the possibility of replacing the coca plant 
with something else which will yield at least a respectable 
percentage, of the profits that scrop provides, “can succeed” in 
tempting agricultural producers to abandon the easy cash crop 
represented by coca. This is of course also the view of the 
United Nations which operates a small but reasonably successful 


crop-substitution programme in both Peru and Bolivia. 


A number of European countries have assisted Andean police 
forces involved in the effort to control illegal drug exports. 
However so far these countries have shown little interest in 
moving suchpaidisinto (the military weaim This may reflect 
traditional suspicions on the left of any efforts to strengthen 
the armed forces of these weak democracies but also probably 
underscores the relative lack of European connections (other 
than pure arms sales) with the Latin American military since the 
end of the 1930s and the replacement of European military 
missions with those from the United States. Mostly, however, 
this aid posture iS an expression of the deep-rooted feeling 
mentioned above that nothing which does not aim at producing 
real development and hence improvements in employment prospects 
in these countries will go very far in offering options other 
than coca production to the farmers of the region. Each country 
tends to be interested essentially in’*stopping the ‘drugs 
reaching its own shores. Coordination at an international level 


is only being discussed so far. 
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Canadamspeci fically whasirar along tradition” of viewing most 
problems in Latin America as being the result of poverty, 
political reluctance to reform, unjust distribution of national 
income and similar economic and social conditions. Ottawa has 
been reluctant over several decades to focus a defence-oriented 
view on the region as a whole and specifically on the problem 
areas of Cuba, Central America and now the Andean coca-producing 
countries, to mention but a few. Nonetheless as seen in the 
aid chapter of this paper, Latin America has not been a major 
Gargets for aCanadianivaid” efforts and *this®isiain “some sways 
particularly true of much of the Andean region. Indeed our 
interest in that area of the hemisphere has been limited and, 
for example, we have an embassy in neither Ecuador nor Bolivia. 
Our military presence there is of course nil and even our Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police liaison officers are few and far between 
and this despite the drug problem. At the moment there are RCMP 
liaison officers only in Bogota, Brasilia and Lima among the 
Latin American capitals although there are others working in 
West Indian and United States cities and of course members 
cooperating with the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States. It should be noted however that this lack of 
a diplomatic, military and police presence does not represent a 
faulty understanding of the need for such people on the ground 
im Mele region: but? srathersi reflects ymuch’ ‘nore’ theefinancial 
constraints under which the Department of External Affairs, the 


Department of National Defence, and the RCMP work. 


If militarization of the drug war is of concern to Canada, and 
it is, it has nonetheless proven necessary to take it seriously 
for reasons discussed above as well as for others to be 
discussed at this point Obviously, as mentioned, the very fact 


that our neighbour and ally takes this issue so seriously as to 
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consider it a major national security threat means that Canada 
must at least keep a watchful eye on the issue. When the 
American military discusses patrolling the Canadian border and 
taking a more active role in intercepting drugs coming over that 
border, drugs which may have transited through a variety of 
Latin American countries, possibly then through Europe, and only 
then, finally, come through Canada and attempted to enter the 
United States; there is no logical way Canada can avoid studying 


these trends with interest and concern. 


Domestic issues play their part as well. Polls show that 
Canadians do want their armed forces to assist more in dealing 
with the drug problem. Further links with Latin America in 
recent months have pushed these issues much further to the fore 
than in the past. And finally, Canadians suffer dramatically 
as well, even if not as much as Americans do, from the arrival 
of illegal drugs into this country. Hundreds of thousands of 
addicts suffer greatly and the scourge adds greatly to crime 
levels, especially violent ones, throughout the country. The 
cost in health care is tremendous but the price to pay in*family 
disruption, damaged or lost lives, and wasted youth is almost 
incalculable. There was for a number of years a tendency here, 
in Europe, and in the rest of the developed world to consider 
the problem essentially an American one with which the U.S. 
should properly deal. Recent trends in this country, in Western 
Europe and in many other places suggest that that "holier than 


thou" attitude was, to say the least, misplaced. 


There are however some favourable signs. Many experts and 
analysts point to a decline if not in the number of drug users 
at least in the rate of the spread of drug usage particularly in 


the young. It may indeed be true, as a number of these analysts 
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have suggested, that there has been a tapering off in demand and 
that young people in particular have reached the saturation 
point where drugs are concerned and are beginning to turn away 
from them. Few Canadians would be tempted by any sort of 
military anti-drug crusade conducted at an international level 
and directed against the poor farmers of drug-growing regions in 
Latin America or indeed elsewhere. These factors act as a brake 
to excessive cries of alarm and demands for action. 

On the other hand the problem is not going away by itself. 
Even if coca production and its transformation into cocaine and 
marketing outside the Latin American region could be brought to 
a halt, all indications are that other drugs will replace this 
one and it is in this sense that the drugs problem is central to 
social and psychological questions of the widest variety in 


modern industrial societies. 


Widespread hope remains that crop substitution may at least 
reduce supply and make more difficult the job (of the 


"2 Unfortunately recent experience suggests that 


trafficker. 
that hope may also be misplaced at least insofar as it suggests 
itself as some sort of final answer. Some would assert that in 
the months since the Colombians began their crackdown on the 
narcotics trade, we have had a (and possibly the only) real 
eppertunity oto =succeed) witheicrops subst itut ions) wForvat variety 
of reasons the relative success of the Colombian anti-drug 
offensive has disrupted the market and sent the price for coca 
down to less than half that of the period before the crackdown 
andiethisiuinsthe Andean» regions ~ofdproductiony/ themselves. 


Bocording.-toe+thern.United,mNations® thitsiw fall sdanpipricer and 


a Ib4n de Rementeria, "La Sustitucién de cultivos como perspectiva", 


in Diego Garcia-Say4n, Coca, cocaina y narcotrafico, p. 383. 
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disruption of market opportunities has meant that for the first 
time sin. the recentitpast®) the Ssubstitutiont@ettetca, “cctmee and 
some, other crops for the coca plant has ‘become arreal economic 


possibility for the Bolivian and Peruvian coca farmer: 


That» farmer sissof counserwelleaware” Chav she asi deiving ina 
sort of "gold rush" environment which will probably end sooner 
rather than later. In the desperate circumstances of poverty 
in which he found himself before going into coca production, he 
was forced to find some means to feed his family and prepare a 


futuses 


Now, under pressure from the police, and being better 
educated on the impact of his crop in other countries of the 
world, and also living himself in an environment where crime and 
delinquency are on the rise; he is often ready to be tempted 
away from his crop. The economic factors of a falling price for 
coca make this (probably very temporary) situation one where 
dramaticem international (omovesi = to* —~previdem) capital, seed, 
transport; organization and ianivastructure  forvascnangem 1.7 op 


might well bear extraordinarily positive results. 


Untortunately;,w thes lack tof dnternational Yecoperattomean 
providing assistance in the region means that the United Nations 
and other programmes which might respond to this new and 
promising context are unable to find the means to do so. At the 
time of writing the local coca price is showing some signs of 
recovery and the lack of international money where the 
international mouth has been only too present may mean that this 
Opportunity, likely now to be lost, may well not repeat itself. 


A recovery of the whole drug production and trafficking system 


‘eles Canada. Royal Canadian Mounted Police, “National Drug Intelligence 
Estimate 1988/1989'% p. 13. 
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in the region, based once again on Columbia or elsewhere in the 
poomising Svastnessasofe Brazibscor- venezuela, may lead to a 
heightened development of coca-growing lands as more and more 
farmers and workers displaced by the economic crisis of these 
countries turn to the only real possibility for making a decent 
living currently available. Such a trend, if it resulted in a 
greater flow of illegal drugs into the United States and perhaps 
elsewhere, would raise a heightened call for a military response 
and for a reinforced eradication programme which could well 
destabilize the region and become a quagmire for the United 
SEABeSwgMilditaryvwase well ivas® "ac. bunialmeugroumid- for local 


democracies. 


The producing countries are under no illusions about what is 
required in order to truly eliminate at least a significant 
percentage of the coca crop. Givenwatus ivitalk’ rolerainsthe 
economies of the region it is essential to have any programme 
which aims at replacing it be within the context of a broadly 
based attempt to further dramatically the economic development 
of these countries as a whole. In Peru especially, but also 
in Bolivia, coca farmers are rarely from the regions in which 
they currently farm. They are instead attracted by the high 
prvceis.ote thesicoca- ccrop/ “toy move wWrom othenmregions*oL /theinz 
countries and establish themselves in the coca growing areas. 
Thus programmes aimed solely at the coca-growing areas will 
necessarily be inadequate in dealing with the problem since they 
will merely attract more farmers or would-be farmers from poorer 


areas to begin operating in the drug field. 


Under such circumstances it is easy to imagine why producing 
countries insist on a more global approach to the problem and 


put forward the twin ideas of “drngs “for , debt" yand drugs yfor 


ars 


trade". These recommendations suggest in the first case that 
the highly destabilizing impact of excessive levels of debt, 
when combined with the dependence of these economies on drugs, 
suggest the obvious solution that parts of this debt could be 
written off by the developed countries in return for effective 


eradication programmes on the part of producing states. 


More important still is the second suggestion, that is that 
developed countries open much further access to their markets 
and, that producing countries face*:in) ther future Amuch stess 
protectionism where their legitimate exports are concerned. 
Thus drugs would have given these Andean countries a means to 
pry open European and North American markets which would 
otherwise have remained more restrictive. Critics: “tmacthe 
developed world have suggested that such approaches are mere 
blackmail, by». the producing) countries: owho /# instead of eacting 
resolutely to stamp out the drug traffic, use unscrupulously 
their drug-producing potential to force concessions from the 
developed world. Here again one sees the division in ways of 
looking at the problem of drugs which was discussed at the 


beqanmingofsthiss#chaprens > 


What seems certain is that barring 
a wholesale military eradication programme wherein the farmer is 
also considered the "“enemy" only a wide-ranging development 
programme doing away with the root causes for the peasantry’s 


opting for drug cultivation will get us very far. 


Canada will no doubt remain for some time unattracted by a 
militarization option where drugs in the Latin American 
countries are concerned. Discussion of a kind of multilateral 


force deployed southward and active in taking head-on 


114. Deustua’, Op arcuti, pp. 97-59. 
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traffickers and producers is not likely to tempt Ottawa in the 
future. Nonetheless so far Canada has not been overly active 
ing Assistingrzsthe ~Latin -Amertcancstates? in dealing with the 
problemhalkhough itt is, fadrsito.sayinas tseen “n.fthe aid chapter 
that some effort is being made to help all three most affected 


Andean countries. 


inieine nean.fukurey thes mis itanyshlinki swith idrugsteontroi= is 
likely to be a. limited one for this country and is likely to 
remain based on these. shores. Since /August®-6f.=1!987" the 
Department of National Defence and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police have had a Memorandum of Understanding where assistance 
from the armed forces to the RCMP is concerned. That police 
force is entitled to request of the armed forces the use of 
Ships and aircraft to detect, monitor and if required intercept 
off-shore vessels suspected of participation in illegal drug 
trade. The Canadian Navy is to provide on request the RCMP with 


the means of transport to apprehend suspected vessels as well. 


Other police forces could also expect such assistance if they 
were involved in a joint force operation with the RCMP. Thus 
the armed forces are involved and have now been so for at least 
three years with drug trade suppression. Nonetheless the RCMP 
remains the lead agency in drug enforcement and requests DND 
support as needed. The RCMP is responsible for DND-RCMP 


cooperation in the war on drugs. 


While no doubt some improvements can be made, RCMP sources 
suggest that cooperation at the moment between DND and the 
national police is good. The Director Drug Enforcement of the 
RCMP is a senior officer responsible for such collaboration and 


he works inns consuitatzonmewith! the Sow cat on General’s 
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Department. As yet, and to some extent in contrast with the 
practice in, the United States,’ DND is not-particularly active 
in the intelligence side of anti-drug operations, a role left 
both nationally and internationally in the hands of the 


Strategic Intelligence Branch of RCMP headquarters. 


The Canadian Armed Forces have had the usual Commonwealth- 
style reaction to the idea of extensive anti-drug involvement, 
a reaction initially that of the United States forces as well. 
However, Slowly but surely cooperation has begun even though not 
on the massive scale, or with the fanfare, seen south of our 
borders. The military are reluctant to be seen in a police role 
both because they generally feel that their training is not the 
best for such operations and because they tend to prefer to 
think of themselves as dealing with international security 
problems overwhelmingly and only secondarily domestic ones. 
Nonetheless under the impact of government interest, public 
opinion, and changing times the views of some officers is 
evolving. The Canadian Armed Forces are of course responsible 
to answer any call made by the Crown for their services and if 
the need is felt for them to intervene more dramatically, they 
ofcourse walasadowiso: In addition to those roles already 
mentioned, it is possible to imagine a greater air interception, 
sea patrol, border control and intelligence roles being given to 
the forces. However, chs would involve government 
determination to use the forces against drugs at a much higher 
level than that which has been known up ‘to: the’ present. 
Training and morale considerations are of importance and it is 
uncertain whether the armed forces provide the best source of 
capabilities in the future for the roles required by an enhanced 
Ganadianveftfont crousuppressstherdrugseratrie: & Significant 


study would be necessary to discover the parameters of any such 
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involvement and the implications it might have for national 


defence. 
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Conclusion 


This paper has attempted to show the extent to which Canada’s 
links with Latin America have grown in recent times while not 
forgetting to underscore the fact that those connections are far 
from great and are in no way at the same level of intensity as 
are our relations with Europe, the Commonwealth or the United 
States. Canada remains a country where the vast majority of the 
population is of European stock. In addition its two founding 
peoples are from a small part of North-western Europe but 
represent still by a considerable margin the majority of the 
nation’s population. The implications of this state of affairs, 
our historic links with Great Britain and the countries of the 
Commonwealth, our cultural and more recent increased contacts 
with France and the rest of Francophonie; all suggest linkages 
to Europe which can hardly be mirrored by anything with our 
Latin American partners. 

The United States is our major trading partner, our major 
source of investment, our largest ally and a country with which 
we have recently signed a historic if not uncriticized free 
trade agreement. Cultural, economic and indeed personal 
relations across the border have grown rapidly in recent decades 
making the nexus of United States-Canadian relations complicated 
bute. rach In no way can the extent of these connections be 
compared with Canada’s current or potential rapprochement with 


thei states of: Latin ‘America. 


Where Latin America stands rather is as one of the other major 
portions of the world with which Canada wishes more close 
relations. While in recent years it is the ASEAN countries, as 
well. as Japan» and. China, which have attracted the bulk of 


Canadian economic interest outside our traditional partners, in 


De 


formal terms we have opted to link ourselves more closely with 
the Latin Americans. However even here it is necessary to be on 
one’s guard as to what has happened. Joining the Organization 
of American States was as much a move towards closer relations 
with the United States as it was one towards closer relations 
with Latin America. The OAS is a regional organization of all 
the Americas and is, as is well known, dominated by the United 
States even though trends at the moment appear to be weakening 
Washington’s position therein. In the geopolitical context in 
which Canada finds itself, moves towards further linkages to the 
south of our borders, especially given the historic development 
of, Latin Americajmimaturallyabrange us nto veclosercontace wLen 


the United States as well. 


Canada’s increased role in Central America, on the other hand, 
has served so far to distance us further from the United States 
and this largely as a result of a highly independent foreign 
policy posture adopted by successive governments in Ottawa on 
the issue of Central American crisis, war, and the regional 
peace process. Benefitting from our status as a friend of the 
United States, and supported most effectively by Spain and West 
Germany, two other friends of the United States, Canada has 
found itself able to be influential and an independent actor in 


the area. 


One can see then again a reflection of the historic Canadian 
quandary where closer relations with Latin America were 
concerned. On the one hand such relations cause us to be linked 
more closely with the United States and to find ourselves in 
potentially confrontational circumstances with that superpower 
over issues which we do not consider vital but which they most 


certainly do. On the other hand we have legitimate interests 
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and views to express on world problems and Latin America is not 
excluded from these. Hence Ottawa has a perfect right to make 


its voice heard on issues in the Latin American region. 


It has been seen in this paper that Canada has obvious 
interests <ani!sLatin) America-‘and that some ‘of “these “have! #a 
distinct security dimension. Canadian trade and investment in 
this part of the world are not insignificant and the stability 
which makes them possible is a proper concern of Canadian 
governments. The peaceful settlement of disputes among these 
countries, given Canada’s record in international fora and in 
peacekeeping, is likewise a field for Canadian interest 
especially where the humanitarian desire to curb war is combined 
with a national interest to reduce instability. That 
instability can have an impact not only on our trade and 
investment posture in Latin America but also on the direct 
context of immigration into Canada. War in Central America, 
considered a remote problem at the end of the 1970s, ended up 
being the source of not only dangers for our investment, and 
disruptions of our trade but also the cause of tens of thousands 
Cfsammigrants, coming »ito Canada, offMdreficulrt moments “kn” our 
relations with the United States, of the deployment of a major 
verification and peacekeeping mission by the Canadian Forces in 
the region and the expenditure of much diplomatic energy. In 
addition those wars were to raise the profile of Central and 
Latin «America, fin irthevcCanadian »public*-‘consciousness™ ‘wrth 
consequent pressures on government policy. The enormous 
relative increase in this country’s aid to the five republics in 
question reflects these changes. Few observers would have 
considered these events likely in the late 1970s or early 1980s 


and 7ne can therefore conclude that it is risky to understate 
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the potential for a closer relationship with Latin America in a 


number of areas. 


Whereas it can be asserted with some force that few Latin 
American issues can stimulate Canadian interest in the way 
Central America has, it is nonetheless true that other concerns 
are also important to us. This paper has shown that the Panama 
Canal does have a role in Canadian security calculations that, 
while possible to exaggerate, is still there. Drugs eas ia 
domestic and an international worry, can hardly be ignored by 
any government hoping to maintain public confidence at election 
time. The Latin American connection in this regard is an 
obvious one. But the American connection, given the seriousness 
with which Washington views this matter and the military nature 
of much of its response, is even more clear to Canadian analysts 


attempting to come; tor ourpsewith? Lte 


Nuclear proliferation also is an area of concern for Ottawa 
in this region as in most others of the world. Canada does not 
hide its concern that the dangers of the spread of nuclear 
weapons are considered by it to be among those most threatening 
to world peace. Given our role in the development of the 
Argentine nuclear industry, and our’ concern’#with” Brazilzan- 
Argentine rivalry in this area, the inclusion of Latin America 
among ,.-the » areas |,of gthe siworld)) worrying e@storeus Wseshardly 
Surprising. In this regard the improvement in relations between 
Buenos Aires and Brasilia has been more than welcome. 
Collaboration between the two capitals on nuclear matters has 
been particularly gratifying and Canada will no doubt watch with 


interest further events in this field. 
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While it has been shown that the strategic resource concerns 
of the 1970s have largely dissipated and that Latin America is 
HOmexcept1on to this rule, ‘there, are, as mentioned, certain 
resource, concerns for us. The most important of these for 
Canada sis ‘petroleum andy its 4s of. :counseisin that ‘sense: sthat 
Venezuela in particular and the sea routes north from Venezuela, 
attract Canadian strategic interest. This situation is unlikely 


to change for some considerable time. 


Summing up then, Latin America is of strategic importance to 
Canada and that importance is growing as a result of the many 
factors mentioned throughout this paper. It is, however, a 
mistake to suggest that the region is of vital interest to us 
as it is perceived to be by the United States. Canada wishes 
to see a peaceful world where its trading interests and 
humanitarian concerns can be furthered. Latin America is one 
of the regions of the world where both these factors come into 
play. This country legitimately wishes a role where it can 
enhance the advantages it obtains from Latin American links 
without overly encumbering itself with commitments it would find 
hard to meet. This challenge has been and remains the key one 
in Canadian relations with the region. Recent increases in the 
Canadian presence there merely underscore this situation but do 


not change the essential elements of it. 
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ANNEX A 


Key Defence Expenditure Data 
$ Million(1985) 


1985 1987 
Argentina 1889 993 
Bolivia 27. 198 
Brazil (3 a 9 A 
Chile 1242 816 
Colombia 274 B77. 
Cuba 59,7: , 344 
Dominican Republic 51 74 
Ecuador 284 289 
El Salvador 252 253 
Guatemala 197 hes 
Haiti 31 nek 
Honduras We 63 
Mexico 1241 568 
Paraguay 60 79 
Peru 641 DAS? 
Uruguay 128 n.k 
Venezuela 824 n.k 


IISS, The Military Balance 1989-90. 
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ANNEX B 


Major Exports to Latin America 
With 1989 Value 


($000) 
Total Value 

Country Major Items 1989 Value of Exports _ 
Argentina Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc. 7734 

Wood pulp,waste,etc. S513 

Zinc and other metals 2945 

Nuclear reactor parts 6795 36670 
Bolivia Cereals 2785 Ui tei 
Brazil Live animals 3154 

Wheat and meal 4106 

Cereals 48679 

Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc 63044 

Ores,slag and ash 34676 

Mineral fuels,oil,etc 73411 

Inorganic chem., metal compounds 4879 

Organic chemicals 4805 

Pharmacutical products 2212 

Fertiser 67448 

Plastic and articles thereof 3021 

Rubber and articles thereof 11506 

Wood pulp,etc. 18124 

Paper, paperboard 41658 

Iron and Steel 4012 

Lead and articles thereof 4007 

Machinery,parts 95314 

Electrical machinery,parts N5629 

Optical,photo,cine,precision 3669 Sze 
Chile Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc 14418 

Ores,Slag and ash 14039 

Mineral fuels,oil,etc 10645 

Fertiser 8799 

Plastic and articles thereof 3329 

Articles of iron or steel 2300 

Machinery,parts 23148 

Electrical machinery,parts 9343 

Vehicule/rail/tramway parts 7460 110202 
Colombia Edible vegetables,roots,herbs 14694 

Cereals S130Z 

Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc 7086 

Inorganic chem.,metal compounds 3209 

Fertiser 4610 

Plastic and articles thereof 2398 

Rubber and articles thereof 2930 

Paper ,paperboard 38357 

Iron and Steel 2098 

Copper and articles thereof 4900 

Aluminum and articles thereof 4792 

Machinery, parts 9504 

Electrical machinery,parts 2162 


Vehicule/rail/tramway parts 10297 163995 


Costa Rica 


Cuba 


Dominican 
Republic 


Ecuador 


El Salvador 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Honduras > 


Mexico 


PP) 


Paper,paperboard,etc 
Electrical machinery,parts 


Fish and crushtaceons,etc 

Dairy products,etc 

Edible vegtables,roots,herbs 
Cereals 

Mill industry products,malt,etc 
Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc 
Misc chemical products 
Paper,board,pulp,etc 

Articles of iron/steel 
Machinery,parts 

Electrical machinery,parts,etc 
Furniture,bedding,mattresses,etc 


Fish and crustaceans,etc 

Mill industry,malt,etc 

Plastic and articles thereof 
Paper,board,pulp,etc 
Appliances,boilers,machinery,etc 
Electrical machinery 


Paper/paperboard, pulp 
Textile fabric 

Iron,steel 

Aluminum and articles thereof 
Zinc and articles thereof 
Machinery,parts 


Paper,paperboard,pulp,etc 


Dairy produce,eggs,honey,etc 
Paper,board,pulp,etc 


Fish and crustaceons,etc 
Paper,board,pulp,etc 

Cotton 

Electrical machinery,parts,etc 


Fertiser 
Paper,board,pulp,etc 


Live animals 

Meat and edible meal 

Fish and crustaceons 

Dairy products,eggs.honey,etc 
Edible vegetables,roots,herbs 
Cereals 

Oilseed, fruits,grain,etc 
Salt,sulphur,earth,stone,etc 
Ores,Slag and ash 

Fertiser 

Plastic and articles thereof 
Rubber and articles thereof 
Wood pulp, waste,etc 

Paper ,paperboard 

Man-made staple fibers 


Pearls,precious stones and metals 


Iron and steel 
Articles of iron or steel 


10122 
3243 


2277 
4906 
5938 
94301 
9183 
6360 
3383 
4861 
258i 
2163 
4912 
2096 


14.095 
3567 
2284 
9764 
9300 
8694 


6576 
2418 
2267 
3735 
2065 
4874 


4374 


S792 
7041 


6514 
2024 
221 
2025 


2461 
6583 


1.01.37 
17693 
2489 
46404 
7093 
70 
59772 
41034 
3846 
2007 
4492 
8415 
2384.9 
13543 
2846 
2858 
71324 
20627 


22930 


154024 


61611 


34205 


VEZITZ 


Zia 


19389 


14595 
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Boilers,machinery,appliances,etc 63495 


Electrical machinery,parts,etc 38296 

Vehicule/rail/tramway,parts AUSS2 

Aircraft and parts 40119 

Optical; photo; cine ,;eec. 3405 603098 
Nicaragua Boilers,machinery, 

appliances,parts 8237 

Electrical machinery,parts,etc 3634 20820 
Panama Printed books,newspapers,etc 3017 16912 
Paraguay Total V6S9 
Peru Dairy products,edible products 7760 

Cereals 2363 

Paper,paperboard,etc 6517 

Textile fabric 55 12 

Machinery,parts 9024 

Electrical machinery,parts,etc 5070 

Vehicule/rail/tramway,parts 6382 56629 
Uruguay Edible vegetables,roots,herbs 2451 

Salt,sulphur,earth,tools 2239 

Pearls,stones,metals,coin VW3222 

Paper, paperboard, pulp 3359 25921 
Venezuela Edible vegetables,roots,herbs 8732 

Cereals 15894 

Fertilisers 2825 

Plastics and articles thereof 2285 

Rubber and articles thereof 4684 

Wood pulp,waste,etc B26/5 

Paper,paper pulp,etc 39103 

Man-made filaments 4279 

Textile fabric 2981 

Machinery,parts 20048 

Electrical machinery,parts 2831 155100 


Source: “Summary of Canadian International Trade", January 1990. 
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